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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WOLVERENE. 


By STANLEY WATERLOO. 


AM not sure that I should speak 
] of myself at all or make any one 

my confidant; for, since the earliest 
ages, reserve has always been a char- 
acteristic of the aristocracy. How- 
ever, one must occasionally make con- 
cessions: Noblesse oblige. 

I was born in a castle in the Sagi- 
naw Valley of Eastern Michigan. How 
gray and stately it was! and how 
sternly it upreared itself in the open 
space surrounded by the forest about! 
Upon one side of the glade ran a 
strong, deep stream, its waters black 
as night, stained by the fallen leaves 
and mucky earth of the deeper forest, 
and all about was the protection of 
the lesser wildwood. The cranberry 
marsh with its hemlock and tamarack 
knolls made nearly half a circle and 
the higher land, with the dense small 
pines, completed the surroundings. 
Across the creek lay the great trunk 
of a fallen tree and from its other ex- 
tremity a path, almost invisible, began 
which led through shrub and thicket 
to the higher land beyond, where were 
the deer and rabbit and grouse and all 
the things that were good to eat. 





But the castle! It stood there in 
the midst of the glade something for- 
midable to look upon. It was the dead, 
leaning stub of a great buttonwood 
tree, at least four feet across and hav- 
ing a great hollow some ten feet from 
the ground. There was an entrance to 
this hollow wide enough to admit the 
biggest of wolverenes, and, inside the 
great hollow, was the softest and finest 
couch of all sorts of leaves which had 
blown in throughout the autumns. Ah! 
but it was warm and cosey in the cas- 
tle there! 

When I first awoke to any sense of 
being, I could see nothing and knew 
only that I was very comfortable and 
cuddled up against something warm 
and wonderfully soft and silken. I 
didn’t know where I was or what I 
was then, of course; but I felt, some- 
how, that I was beside what would 
protect and care for me—that I was 
with my mother. And, soon, I fed— 
lapping her warm breasts—and slept 
and slept, and, finally, my eyes opened 
and I could see about me. What a 
world! - 
Something gave me a little pat and 
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I saw what I thought must be like 
myself. It was my baby brother, and 
he evidently knew his little sister. We 
tumbled about a little and then, as my 
sight became clearer, I recognized my 
mother. She was very beautiful. She 
was dark all over, except that a great 
band of yellow-white started on her 
side and swept upward in a curve 
away back nearly to her great bushy 
tail. Her nose was blunt, her ears 
were small, and there were great white 
fangs in her mouth. Her eyes were 
like coals of fire and, as she rolled us 
over with one of her fore-feet and 
played with us, her growl was as soft 
and loving as could be. She was won- 
derful, and very contented were my 
brother and I. And we grew and grew 
until we were quite great creatures in 
our own estimation, until, at last, we 
were hungry all the time, much as we 
lived at our mother’s breast. 

We had smelled something we had 
never tasted, but which, from a feel- 
ing I cannot describe, we wanted to 
eat. Sometimes we would hear a growl 
outside the castle door and two great 
blazing eves would appear at the en- 
trance and then our mother would 
scramble up and outside we could hear 
our mother eating, for there was the 
stump of a great outstanding limb 
beside the entrance. We learned to 
know that it was our father who had 
come with food for her. At last, one 
day when my brother and I were very 
hungry, our mother fell back with 
something in her jaws and laid it down 
before us. It was the warm, mangled 
half of a great snow rabbit, but we 
did not know it then. 

There came that strange, new scent 
and my brother and I leaped upon the 
food together. We became suddenly 
savage. We tore at each other and 
growled, and then, after a struggle, 
seized fiercely together upon the won- 
derful new food. What food it was! 
I plunged my nozzle into the warm 
blood and drank it, and tore with my 
baby fangs at the rich meat and swal- 


lowed it, and was finally content. It 
seemed as if my brother and I had 
never really fed before. And after that 
we fed on the wild things. Our mother 
would go away with our father and 
bring us part of their prey and we but 
gorged wildly and grew and grew. 
One day they threw in to us a wild 
turkey and a rabbit, all at once. How 
we fought and feasted that day! It is 
one of the sweetest and dearest 
reminiscences of all my childhood. 
And there came a time when there 
were many sounds in the forest. Birds 
were singing, the ruffed grouse were 
drumming and it was watmer, and all 
nature seemed alive. Then, one day, 
my father and mother came and we 
were hauled down by cruel grips upon 
our necks from the great stub limb, 
out upon which we had already been 
taught to clamber, and made to go 
down the castle wall to the ground 
and were led about through the forest. 
We seemed to know it all instinctively. 
When my father leaped upon a grouse, 
squatting low in the bushes, and when 
my mother, creeping stealthily to the 
shore, hauled out a great pickerel from 
the little creek where fish were spawn- 
ing and we devoured them together, 
we knew what we were in the world 
for and what a great life it was going 
to be. It was but a few days later, 
after many such journeys, that our 
mother spoke to us: “ You will soon 
be alone,” said she—*two splendid 
wolverenes. This is nearly all I want 
to say to you. Remember always who 
you are; remember that, of all the 
aristocrats of all the world, you are 
the greatest. There is no other blood 
save ours which has remained un- 
changed and blue. The known ances- 
try of each puny man dates but a few 
hundred vears back; the ancestry of all 
other animals, save us, dates back but 
a few thousand years at most. The 
elephant or the lion of today is but a 
weak thing descended from a great 
progenitor. The man is but a thing, 
not yet fully developed from the mon- 
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key or something like that; but we, we, 
the wolverenes, come down unchanged 
among all the creatures of all the 
world, from time immemorial, even to 
the geologists. Our bones, even as 
they are now, are found with those of 
the pre-historic man and beasts of the 
myriads of centuries back. We are the 
only true aristocrats the world may 
know today. We have names through- 
out all the circle of the planet’s north- 
ern girth. We are the Glutton of parts 
of Europe; we are the Gjerv of Nor- 
way: the Carcajou of Eastern Canada; 
the Skunk Bear of old New England; 
the Indian Devil of the far Northwest; 
and here we are the Wolverenes, and 
the rugged people of the rugged State 
in which our line of the family lives 
now have proudly named themselves the 
‘Wolverenes’ in honor of our prowess. 
You are but to remember this: that 
we are the proudest race in all the 
world and that there is nothing in the 
world we ever fear. We are the Wol- 
verenes! So consider and conduct 
yourselves, my children. We must 
soon part and I know I need not fear 
for you!” 

And the next morning, when my 
brother and I awoke, we found our 
parents gone. We never saw either of 
them since. 

We did the best we could, my 
brother and I, but were bunglers for 
the first few days. We were reduced 
to such straits that we even ate the 
little frogs in the streams—they’re not 
bad eating, by the way—and when, 
once, by crouching in a runway, I 
caught a big rabbit, driven toward me 
by my brother, we counted it a feast 
day. But we kept on hunting, mostly 
by daylight then; for we snuggled to- 
gether by night, until we venture- 
somely crossed the log and went into 
the open country. There were men and 
farmhouses there and the rear of their 
clearings crept backward toward the 
creek. We were amazed as we came 
into the open. There were fields, and, 
close to the brush fence beside us, we 


heard a great commanding grunt. I 
did not know then, but of course I 
know now, that it was the directing 
grunt of a huge sow to her litter of 
plump young pigs. How eatable those 
pigs looked! We leaped through the 
brushwood, my brother and I, and 
each seized upon one of the young 
brood. And then, in a moment, some- 
thing ploughed through my shoulder 
and I knew in a queer way that the 
great boar of the family had charged 
me. I fell back bloody and gaspingly, 
but yet kept my hold of the pig I had 
my hold upon. The great boar passed 
on and I saw him fairly disembowel 
my young brother. But I was a wol- 
verene! I rolled back with my prey— 
now dead, because of its torn throat— 
and there I lay gasping outside the 
rude fence and with food for a day or 
two. The herd of swine had swept 
away, after mauling my brother’s car- 
cass. I ate and ate the next day, and 
grew much stronger. And then I went 
into the deep wood and felt coming to 
me the confident sense of finding and 
of knowing how to find my prey and 
I grew more venturesome and confi- 
dent. I ranged afar. One day I came 
upon a clearing, where, peering out 
from a stunted group of pines, I could 
see that there were creatures I could 
well feed upon, could I but reach them. 
I took the risk. It was December now 
and I was almost a full-grown wolver- 
ene. I crept down beside a fence where 
there were bushes to hide me and I 
reached what I know now to be a barn- 
yard, and there, in one of its rail-fence 
angles, I tore down a foolish old goose 
and drank its blood and devoured it. 
Suddenly I heard the sniffing of 
strange animals and then two dogs 
came leaping into the barnyard and 
were after me! The wind had not 
been in my favor and my scent had 
called them from their kennels beside 
the house. One was a great wolf- 
hound; the other, a semi-mongrel of 
about my size. They swerved into the 
barnyard gate and toward me. What 
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was I to do? I hurled myself over the 
fence but I knew that I could not out- 
run them. I saw but one momentary 
place of refuge. I dashed toward the 
house and into the mongrel’s kennel 
and there came events in swift succes- 
sion then! 

They came wildly after me—the big 
wolf-hound and the half-mongrel—and 
the wolf-hound was ahead as they 
reached the kennel. Within it I had 
turned to face them. I knew that the 
wolf-hound could not enter and the 
half-mongrel I did not fear. With a 
great dog’s roar, the big hound sprang 
at me and thrust himself in up to the 
shoulders. What a chance for me! I 
leaped upon that head and neck and 
tore until the great brute fell back, 
howling. And, even as he fell back 
and the half-mongrel leaped in, I heard 
the voices of creatures new to me—the 
voices of men creatures who know how 
to run upon two legs alone—and I 
found myself imprisoned there with 
the half-mongrel in his kennel. It was 
all over very soon, then—inside the 
kennel. The half-mongrel would never 
chase a wolverene again! 

I crouched back in a corner of what 
was now my den and listened. There 
were two of the creatures which walk 
upon two legs and whose scent means 
danger. The voice of one was surly 
and low; that of the other, loud and 
strong and laughing. I could see them. 
The surly-voiced man was short and 
bent; the laughing-voiced man was tall 
and broad. The smaller man looked 
into the door of the kennel, standing 
well aside as he did so, though each 
man had a gun. Then he spoke: “It’s 
a wolverene, nearly full-grown. Hadn’t 
I better shoot it where it is?” The 
big man stooped and looked in him- 
self: “You're right,” he said. “It is 
a nearly full-grown wolverene and it’s 
made a record today. Do you know 
what I’m going to do, Murchum?—I’m 
going to tame it!” The short man 
protested: “Nothing can tame a wol- 
verene,” he said; but the other man 
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only laughed. They then heaped logs 
against the entrance. I was a pris- 
oner! 

That afternoon the big man—John 
Sanderland, I heard him called—as- 
sisted by the other man, built a huge 
covered log house about me. I slept 
that night, for I had eaten and, in a 
way, I did not fear. I woke, to find 
my kennel door open and a log thing 
about me from which it was useless to 
even attempt escape. There was food, 
too—all the scraps of a table and 
bones and a half-frozen fish or two. I 
was certainly a lucky wolverene! Here 
I was with food gained without the 
hunting and with the warmest den I 
had ever known. 

One day the big man came to look at 
me and laugh at me, as he often did, 
and this time there was with him a 
new kind of creature. The two were 
alike in a way, but they were not 
dressed alike, and she was much 
smoother than he and her face was 
not like his face but more like the 
faces of the flowers which open after 
the snow is gone away and the creeks 
carry the ice with them and birds be- 
gin to sing. He was laughing as he 
spoke. I came out from my little den, 
for I was not afraid, and, besides, I 
thought they might have brought me 
food. And then this new creature— 
somehow, I knew it was the female— 
laughed aloud and clapped her hands 
and cried delightedly: “ What a beau- 
tiful creature! And what markings! 
O John! let us make a pet of her?” 

“T don’t know about that, dear,” 
said the man. “A wolverene is some- 
thing dreadful; but we’ll do what we 
can.” Then he thought awhile and 
broke out suddenly: “T’ll tell you 
what we'll do, as a starter. You re- 
member the broad brass collar with 
the steel spikes in it that we had for 
the little bulldog we owned once—the 
one the rattlesnake killed? We'll put 
that on her and make her look civil- 
ized, and, after that, only you shall 
feed her. The collar is a shade large 
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for her now, but it won’t slip over her 
ears, and will be just right when she 
is ful® grown.” And the next day, 
when I came to my feed, the big man 
and the ugly hired man somehow 
slipped a wire noose about my neck 
and I was choked and when I knew 
myself again I had about my neck a 
broad brass collar with steel spikes an 
inch long sticking out from it every- 


together and she was carrying a little 
bundled thing with blinking eyes and 
I knew it was their young. It looked 
good to eat, but—I cannot tell why— 
I liked it in another way. They came 
every day with the little thing, and, 
finally, as it grew, it learned to make 
a sort of coo and reach out its little 
hands to me. Once I took a piece of 
meat which it stretched out to me be- 























‘*Leaping through the brushwood, my brother and I each seized one of those young pigs.” 





where. I tried to tear it off, but it 
wouldn’t come. Then I got used to it. 
And, every day, the creature who 
wasn’t dressed like the man came and 
fed me and I learned to like her. She 
said nice things to me—but she called 
me her “ Terror.” 

And the winter passed, and then the 
she thing was away for a while and 
the big man fed me, until, one day, the 
big man and the she thing came out 


tween the logs and I didn’t try to tear 
the little white arm. 

And then, as the days passed and the 
birds began to sing, a madness came 
upon me. I must be free! One of the 
logs in my pen was rotting. I tore 
away at it night after night, and they 
did not notice; and, one night, I 
crowded myself out—a free wolverene 
again! I had forgotten nothing, noth- 
ing of my past! I sought my old 
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swamp castle and slept in it and woke, 
to be again a fierce creature of the 
woods. As I leaped downward into 
the little glade, I stood face to face 
with the most beautiful creature in all 
the world! It was another wolverene, 
as beautifully marked as I, but bigger 
and stronger. I braced myself for a 
fight, but the creature did nothing but 
growl lovingly. We were of the same 
age. We understood each other very 
soon and very well. He seized upon 
me for his mate. I am his loving wife 
today. We fought and fed together 
until mid-summer came and then it 
became hard hunting. It was dry and 
there had been migrations and there 
seemed to be no thing to feed upon in 
all the forest. I thought of the barn- 
yard (of which I had told my mate) 
and there we went together, to feed 
upon the fowls and pigs and lambs. 
It was late in the afternoon when 
we reached the place and lay watch- 
ing very close to the barn, for a 
tongue of the wood reached nearly up 
to it. There were two little thickets 
close beside the barn. My mate left 
me, and, gliding along a_ hollow, 
reached a place of concealment nearer 
the house and nearly opposite me. He 
had scarcely crouched, to wait, when 
something happened. There came tod- 
dling from the house toward the barn 
the little thing who once liked me so, 
and, as I looked, I saw—for a wolver- 
ene sees by instinct—a movement in 
the thicket. There was a great Canada 
lynx there and its red eyes were upon 
the toddling baby! The child came 
nearer and nearer; the lynx gathered 
itself for the spring, and then—then— 
I know not why—I launched myself 
forward in leap after leap and was 
upon the monster. I know not why I 
did it—for the great lynx is heavier 
and as fierce as the wolverene. We en- 
gaged in awful grapple, while the child 
stood shrieking. We rolled into the 
open. The lynx sought my throat, but 
the great brass collar and the steel 
spikes withstood it, and, finally, I found 
the monster’s throat myself. There 





was a rending of skin and flesh and a 
jugular vein tore open and I felt the 
big brute weaken as I lay gasping un- 
derneath. 

I tore myself from beneath him and 
then I saw swift happenings. I saw 
the great mate of the lynx leaping 
from somewhere toward us. I saw my 
own mate leap to meet him and engage 
in bloody struggle, and I saw a man 
and a woman running from the house, 
the man with two guns in his hands. I 
saw a shot and the big mate lynx fell 
dead, while my mate leaped for the 
underbrush. And then the man and 
the woman stood beside me and my 
dying enemy and the shrieking child— 
the man with the second gun upraised. 
Suddenly the woman shrieked aloud: 
“Don’t shoot, John! Can’t you see? 
It’s our wolverene!—The Terror and 
her mate who have saved our child!” 

I slipped into the wood, while the 
man stood dazed, and I can never un- 
derstand it all. Neither can my mate. 
“What did you do it for?” he asks, 
and I cannot tell him. “TI had to help 
you, but how I was torn by that 
brute!” he says. And I cannot ex- 
plain. 

We have found the hunting poorer, 
as the people who cut the pine trees 
come in. We drift ever to the north- 
ward, and when the ice comes will find 
our way into the Northern Peninsula 
where men are rarer in the woods. 
We—my mate and I—have children of 
our own abroad now, but, as for us, 
we want more peace. I do not regret 
all that I have endured—not one of all 
the strange things. The wolverenes 
are the aristocrats and—I am a Wol- 
verene! 

Once, hiding in a clump of bushes 
behind a rock, I heard one of two fish- 
ermen, who sometimes come into the 
woods—an old professor—quote from 
what I think he called the Century 
Dictionary: “The animal is noted for 
its voracity, ferocity and sagacity.” 

I have never heard the name of the 
creature who wrote these words, but 
could any one pay to a splendid race a 
greater compliment than that? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


How Kiter Advanced Journalism. 


OME Smart Aleck of a writer has 
* said, and I guess he was right, 

that language was given us to 
conceal our thoughts. Still, there are 
times when it takes no end of talk to 
do the job properly. The darkest mem- 
ory of my life is that half-hour in the 
pine thicket with the Lemleys, work- 
ing my imagination to the limit to ex- 
plain why I—a perfect stranger— 
should be so thoroughly convinced of 
their innocence, or should have risked 
my life to save their own from the 
vengeance of a rage-blind mob. The 
old man was ready enough to appre- 
ciate their danger, but it was different 
with the son, whom I soon discovered 
to be a trifle slow-witted about any 
and everything. He persisted that old 
Joe Martin’s evidence would show 
they were somewhere else when the 
crime was committed, and that every- 
body at Jacksonport would vouch for 
their good character. 

“Any sort of a lawyer could clear 
us,” he said. 

“He’d never have the chance,” re- 
plied the old man. “Tom’s dead 
right. I’ve rid in sech crowds as that 
back yander, an’ some feller in the 
bunch allers totes a rope.” 

“Aw’ you-all look jes’ like them 
other chaps I seed .crossin’ ther river 
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vestday.” said I, taking up my lying 
where I had momentarily paused for 
breath. “ Ridin’ the same sort of 
hosses with two white hats on, like 
yourn. But them fellers shore had 
tough faces—reg’lar murderous, like 
owls.” 

“We've got ter git furder,” asserted 
the elder Lemley. “ An’, what’s more, 
ev'ry feller has ter go in a bunch by 
hisself. They'll be on the lookout fer 
two men an’ a boy, an’ maybe one man 
alone kin give ’em the dodge.” 

There was lots of good sense in this 
suggestion, though both of his hearers 
argued hard against its adoption. The 
son was plainly and wonderfully 
afraid of going it alone, while, for my 
part, I had already risked too much 
for the pleasure of the old man’s com- 
pany to easily give it up when once 
gained. But Lemley would not permit 
himself to be over-persuaded. “The 
gang splits up right hyar an’ right 
now,” he said. “I don’t keer which 
way you-all go, but thar’ll be three 
trails travelled, an’ mighty soon. Crawl 
yer critter, *Lijah, an’ dry up that blub- 
berin’. Pull a sprout off'n yander 
scrub oak, an’ don’t let up whippin’ 
fer the fust ten miles. If I don’t make 
it in home ahead of ye, the farm’s 
yourn. Now, git!” 

I sat old Kiter and watched the big 
grey lumbering off through the pines. 

“Your turn next,” continued Lem- 
ley. “Hope we'll have time fer a 
longer visit, someday, Tom; but jest 
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now I’ve got pressin’ bizness on hand. 
Circle *round towards Jacksonport, an’ 
any one kin p’int out the road ter Lem- 
ley’s. Hope you’ll come an’ live with 
me. Want ter shake?” 

We “shook ” and then I turned Kit- 
er’s head to the northward and touched 
him with my heel. The horse was a 
bit tired and preferred walking to a 
faster gait, and I humored him. Speed 
was quite as likely to run me into dan- 
ger as keep me out of it. The better 
chance lay in carefully picking my 
course and avoiding all appearance of 
fear or flight. Barring Luke Simp- 
kins, who might have been captured 
and brought back, the only witness 
that could appear against me was the 
young fellow whose horse had been 
shot. Maybe he knew where the bul- 
let came from, and maybe he didn’t, 
for we had pulled trigger at the same 
instant. If not too badly hurt by his 
fall, he might have seen me leading up 
the road with the Lemleys following, 
but could easily have argued that the 
desperate ruffians were trying to run 
me down. The Batesville crowd had 
been too far away to be sure how I 
looked. I afterwards learned that not 
a man of them had sighted the Lem- 
leys’ or myself, and I might have 
guessed as much; for, otherwise, there 
would have been shooting and a hotter 
race. But, at the time, I felt that 
every man, woman and child in North- 
ern Arkansas was on the lookout for a 
middling sized boy on a big brown 
horse and prepared to capture and 
hog-tie him on sight. 

I took particular pains to keep in the 
open woods and at the same time 
edged pretty close to the thickets, so 
that I could keep watch for danger 
and dodge it when sighted. Kiter was 
anxious to follow the plainest trails, 
till I fooled him by heading out toward 
a distant cow-bell, and then he seemed 
contented. Cow hunting was a legal 
excuse for going anywhere—roads or 
no roads. Happy thought! 

When we came up to the bell it was 


on the neck of an old sorrel mare, 
which readily came to the bait of corn 
offered her. I removed the bell and 
hung it by the strap around my saddle 
horn, remounted, and rode direct to 
the nearest farm—a little ten-acre 
clearing with a one-room cabin 
squatted down in the brush outside. A 
man was rough-hewing an axe-handle 
before the door and remarked that he 
was glad to have me come around, for 
“fellers on a hoss-hunt allus toted ter- 
backer.” I enquired anxiously about 
an iron grey two-year-old colt, which 
might or might not be with a crippled 
mule; but he had seen neither of them. 
Maybe they had pulled right straight 
along down the Pineville road. Run- 
away hosses was peculiar, sometimes. 
He’d known ’em to light right out an’ 
travel forty miles the first night—an’ 
then, ag’in, maybe they wouldn’t get 
out of sight afore they’d stop to pick. 
I asked the direction to the Pineville 
road, found it easily and turned to the 
eastward, stopping at the first little 
stream to eat a lunch and give Kiter 
his corn. There was a considerable 
strip of bottom land along the creek, 
with deep, rich soil, which was now a 
perfect loblolly of mud. Little travel 
had come that way since the rain. I 
could see the tracks of only one wagon. 
and I judged it could not be far ahead 
of me. It wasn’t. Just around the 
first bend I found it stuck fast in a 
mud hole, and likely to stay there un- 
til a balky horse could be convinced of 
the error of his ways. It was a cov- 
ered rig and seemed pretty well loaded, 
for the wheels had cut down nearly to 
the hubs. One of the horses appeared 
willing to pull, but the other wouldn’t. 
The driver was about ready to give up 
in despair, having yelled himself 
hoarse and whipped till his arms were 
lame. He was a tall, gangling fellow 
of about 20, dressed in a new suit of 
store clothes, which did not fit him 
any too well, and a shiny, stiff hat. He 
had pulled off his shoes, to save them 
from the mud, and his pants were 
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rolled up to his knees. On a big log 
beside the road a little girl sat crying, 
and I guess it was principally on her 
account that I stopped to offer assist- 
ance. 

“Stuck?” I asked. 

“Sir,” said he. “Our further prog- 
ress seems improbable. The depth and 
tenacity of this mire is utterly incon- 
ceivable, and —” then he gulped down 
a sob and lashed savagely at the balky 
brute— “that darned old Bill horse 
won’t pull a lick!” 

“Skin off his gear an’ lemme try old 
Kiter,” said I. “He'll pull ’er out or 
bu’st suthin’.” 

The little girl suddenly dried her 
tears and called to me: “Thar’s a 
squirrel up that big tree. Thar is—I 
seed him—an’ I hain’t had no dinner.” 

“Got no grub for this child?” I 
asked, thunderstruck at the starved 
gleam in her wistful blue eyes. 

“Our provisions are unhappily ex- 
hausted, but —” 

“Got no money? Any of these farm- 
ers would sell you sech as they have 
—or they’d feed you if you’re broke. 
It’s plum foolishness ter let that kid 
go hungry.” 

The young fellow flushed, stared at 
me a moment, and then hunkered right 
down in the mud and began to bellow. 
“No one understands me,” be sobbed. 
“Every fibre of my nature protests 
against asking charity, and I’m dad- 
gummed if I'll do it. Take the gal and 
keer fer her—I yield my only sister to 
a stranger’s nurturing hands; but ask 
me not to do violence to the dictates of 
—Whoa, thar, Bill! Stop bitin’ ole 
Charlie, afore I break yer darned 
jaw!” 

“Brother’s bin ter collidge,” said the 
child, probably noticing that I looked 
rather befuddled. “ When we git set- 
tled down somewhar I’m goin’ ter 
learn how to talk, jes’ like him.” 

I mentally approved of this promise 
so far as it related to cussing old Bill, 
for he was a cantankerous beast and 
tried his best to kick me when I un- 


hooked the traces. But we finally got 
him tied to the tail-board, and old 
Kiter harnessed and hitched up in his 
place; and then I took the lines, gave 
a whistle and a cluck, and the way 
we sailed out of that mud hole was a 
sight to snakes. 

“Now,” said I, interrupting my new 
acquaintance’s hifalutin expressions of 
gratitude. “I don’t know where you 
are headin’ for and I don’t care; but 
it’s plain you'll never get nowhar with 
that balky hoss, an’ I aim ter see you 
through. Put ther little gal up hyar 
on ther seat, an’ you crawl in behind; 
but remember, if we meet anybody, 
TVll dew ther talkin’ an’ you must 
swear to whatever I say. If you think 
I’m askin’ tew much —” 

Long Legs threw up his hands with 
a gesture of wild delight. “TI said it!” 
he cried. “The mission of Journalism 
is to enlighten and attract to higher 
planes of life. Naught can hinder its 
triumphal march or block the wheels 
of its progress—not even an Arkansaw 
mud hole or a blamed old balky hoss.” 

“Got it in this wagon?—that what 
you said?” 

“ Journalism? Sure thing! See that 
job press and them boxes of type? 
They hold the keys to fame and for- 
tune—the applause of listening na- 
tions and the edification of ages yet to 
come. I reckon you don’t aim to leave 
your saddle?” 

I tucked it away under the seat, first 
giving the little girl the sack which 
contained the remainder of my lunch. 
Fortune had thrown in my way a 
chance to escape capture or suspicion, 
even if we ventured to drive into 
Batesville. Perhaps I should have 
been happy, but I wasn’t. I have had 
a lingering horror of all forms of in- 
sanity ever since Parson Dobbs went 
crazy in meeting and chewed the 
crown out of my new hat, and here I 
had apparently taken passage in a 
travelling asylum bound for nowhere 
and without a cent of expense money. 
But there was no backing out now. 
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“(@long, Kiter,’ said I. “ You’ve 
got more’n half the load to pull, an’, 
from what I kin hear, it’s a big one.” 

As we drove along I learned a few 
facts about my new friends, mainly 
from the girl; for I found that ques- 
tioning her brother brought on a rush 
of big words that only a college pro- 
fessor could understand. The child 
used my own sort of talk and seemed 
real bright for her age. She told me 
that the family name was Dodd, that 
their father had died a few weeks be- 
fore, and that her brother had traded 
the home farm for the printing outfit 
in the wagon. He had spent three 
years with an uncle in Connecticut and 
learned a whole lot, and he was going 
to get rich and be a big man and buy 
her silk dresses. This was pretty near 
all of importance that Lula could tell 
me, except that she was still very, 
very hungry; so at the first country 
store T cashed my check—which was 
payable to “bearer “—and a third of 
the money went for provisions. Lula 
seemed thoroughly tickled at the pros- 
pect of plenty of good living ahead, 
but the brother put up a terrible howl 
about “manly independence” and 
“unsolicited charity.” and continued 
silent and sulky all the rest of that 
day. Still, I noticed that he fed as 
liberally as either of us, and, when 
night came and we camped in an old 
tumbledown cabin by the roadside, 
“Dicky ” Dodd slept as peacefully as 
a child, while I lay staring at the stars 
through the ragged roof and wonder- 
ing whether Uncle Joe Martin would 
approve of the way in which I was 
carrying out his instructions. 

Next morning, however, Dicky de- 
clined joining us at breakfast and rode 
on ahead, backing the balky horse 
without a saddle. To me it looked like 
a plain case of desertion, for he would 
tell us nothing of his plans; but Lula 
didn’t appear a bit afraid of his run- 
ning away from the printing outfit. So 
we drove along slowly, occasionally 
halting to shoot a squirrel, or to en- 
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quire at some house concerning the 
road, and not another glimpse of 
Dicky did we get until we drove into 
Newark late in the afternoon. He was 
happy and literally boiling over with 
big words, for he had sold old Bill for 
$20, had duplicated my own purchase 
of provisions, item for item, and could 
once again assert his independence. 
Tht town had got news of the up-river 
tragedy, though there was naturally 
little or no excitement over a happen- 
ing so far away. It was reported that 
the murderers had been sighted in the 
hills above Batesville and had _ es- 
caped, after a running fight in which 
three men were pretty badly hurt. I 
could have furnished a few inside 
facts in relation to this same battle 
and its actual outcome, but policy kept 
me silent. 

Newark was not much of a town, 
yet it held many things calculated to 
interest a boy fresh from the hills and 
I tried my best to see them all. So it 
happened that I was lounging around 
the depot, watching the arrival of a 
freight train, when I suddenly became 
aware that Dicky had driven out of 
town and left me behind without a 
word. The wagon tracks led south and 
[ followed them, overtaking the Dodds 
on the banks of White River, two miles 
out. A stranger was with them and 
was helping Dicky unload the press 
and type and carry everything aboard 
a leaky cabin-boat. 

“This craft is now mine,” observed 
Dicky in explanation; “it is more com- 
modious than the wagon and will 
serve the dual purpose of residence 
and office—at the same time providing 
an easy method of reaching a desirable 
business location.” 

“Swapped his old rig for a new 
one,” remarked the stranger with a 
satisfied grin. 





“Of course reserving in the transfer 
your own horse and other effects,” 
added Dicky. 


“Which includes Lula,” said I. 


“You gave her to me yesterday, an’ I 
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reckon you’re a man of your word.” 

I intended this as a joke, but the 
effect on the tall boy was remarkable. 
Instead of the flow of language I had 
expected, he suddenly became dumb, 
as though undecided how to answer. 
There was a shifting, crafty expression 
that I didn’t like in his weak blue 
eyes; his under lip trembled and his 
fingers worked nervously, and for a 
moment I thought I must either apolo- 
gize or fight. Then his gaze seemed 
to pass over my shoulder and he 
blandly queried, “ What does yon ven- 
erable stranger with your steed?” 

It was Uncle Joe Martin! Not a 
word did he say as he untied Kiter 
from the wagon wheel, cinched the 
saddle on his back and mounted. I 
thought he was going to leave me 
without a single glance of recognition 
and my heart sank under the dread of 
his supposed anger. But when beyond 
earshot of the others, he drew rein and 
beckoned me to approach: “ Don’t 
bother to tell me anything, Reed,” he 
said. “I’ve talked with Widder Simp- 
kinses boy, an’ I seed the tracks whar 
you pulled ther Lemleys out’n thar 
trouble. Don’t even trouble yerself 
‘bout how I found ye. The hoss would 
be in yer way, an ’so I’m takin’ him 
home. Go ahead an’ dew yer best, 
Reed. I’m mightily pleased with the 
start yer makin’.” 

There were dozens of questions I 
wanted to ask—chief of all, what I 
must do in case the Lemleys were 
caught and lynched before reaching 
home. I had come to realize that my 
mission promised to be a difficult one 
for a mere boy with small experience 
of the world and its ways, and the 
most welcome words Uncle Joe could 
have uttered would have been, “ Strad- 
dle ole Kiter behind ther saddle, Reed, 
an’ come on home.” But he didn’t say 
it. In fact, he said not a word more 
than I have given; nor did he give me 
a backward glance as he rode away, 
though I watched as long as he was in 
sight. Then, as I turned again to the 


river, I made a somewhat startling dis- 
covery. The man who had traded with 
Dicky had disappeared with his newly 
acquired horse. The cabin-boat was 
well out in the stream and heading 
downward, with the tall boy at the 
steering oar; and there sat little Lula 
on the shore, the picture of patient 
resignation, throned upon the box of 
groceries I had bought at the country 
store and with her own few personal 
belongings in a bundle in her lap. It 
was evident that her brother, in his 
utter selfishness of heart, had thought 
proper to take me at my word. 





CHAPTER V. 
Describing a Voyage and a Meeting. 

“Dicky says I’m your little sister, 
now,” said the child, striving to greet 
me with a smile. “He done gone an’ 
left us.” 

“Dicky makes mistakes, sometimes 
—though that ‘sister’ idea of his’n is 
correct. I aim ’ter be a better brother 
to ye than he ever was or ever will be. 
But he’s missin’ it if he thinks I’m 
goin’ to stan’ for this sort of a play. 
Hi, thar! Dick Dodd!” said I, several 
shades louder than a whisper; “swing 
that boat ashore, or I'll show ye how 
fast col’ lead kin travel. Yer fergittin’ 
yer passengers!” And then, seeing 
that he was obstinate, I (/rew a quick 
bead on a quart tin cup that was hang- 
ing on a nail near his head and sent it 
whirling into the river. “ Now, pull 
in,” said I; and, this time, he obeyed 
orders. Just because of his foolish- 
ness, we had to carry our loads of pro- 
visions and clothing a good hundred 
yards down the bank and this unneces- 
sary work did not tend to improve my 
temper. I told him that, as his sister’s 
acknowledged guardian, I would now 
take charge of her share of the estate 
and see that he didn’t swap it off for 
a ’coon dog at the next landing. Fur- 
thermore, when I got ready to leave 
the boat, Lula would stay in his care 
and I would hold him personally re- 
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sponsible for her safety and good 
treatment. And then I gave him a lit- 
tle talk on the market value of Win- 
chester ammunition and the certainty 
that I would never waste another car- 
tridge on a tin cup. <A whole lot of 
this talk was probably uncalled for, 
as Dicky’s usually slow comprehension 
had been wonderfully quickened by 
the zipp of that rifle bullet, and he 
wasted a lot of eloquence explaining 
how his sense of honor, and my own 
demands, had left him no choice from 
the course followed. 

Darkness overtook us in a_ broad 
stretch of the river with wooded banks 
on either side. Dicky was anxious to 
float on through the night, the quicker 
to reach the spot where he was to 
achieve wealth and renown; Lula, 
perched at the bow and watching the 
shifting scenery in charmed delight, 
would have been content to go on for- 
ever; but I took the command again 
and steered the boat ashore. There 
are too many snags and sawyers in 
White River for safe navigation in the 
gloom, especially when a freshet is 
coming down from the upper hills. A 
big skiff lay tied near where we landed 
and a trail led back through the 
woods to a farm—its direction easily 
located by the rattle of cow-bells and 
an occasional outbreak of darkey 
melody. Dicky was sulky and not in- 
clined to help about getting supper, 
and I let him strictly alone, momen- 
tarily expecting an outbreak of hos- 
tilities and determined that I wouldn’t 
be caught unawares. The peculiarities 
of the head of the Dodd family were 
wearing upon my nerves and I prom- 
ised myself to part company with him 
arly the next morning, though I could 
foresee a hard fate for the child if left 
to share in his vagrant fortunes. 
Loyalty to my mission alone stood in 
the way of taking her from Dicky’s un- 
brotherly charge. Uncle Joe’s instruc- 
tions were to keep with the Lemleys, 
which, after their scare, might require 
livelier hustling around than little 
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Lula could stand, and there was no 
time for taking her back to my own 
relatives in the hills, even if I had 
been sure of a welcome for her—and I 
wasn’t. The crowded table and scanty 
fare at Cousin Bob Carlin’s were still 
fresh in my memory. 

We built a fire under a big tree and 
I fried the bacon and made a big pot 
of¢ coffee, while Lula demonstrated 
that her tiny hands were not too small 
for biscuit making. Dicky had cheered 
up considerably by the time supper 
was ready and talked faster and used 
bigger words and more of them than 
I had ever heard before. “ This is in- 
deed a momentous and memorable oc- 
casion,” said he (appropriating half of 
the last biscuit, which I had just 
placed by Lula’s plate); “the fondly 
cherished visions of childhood are ap- 
proaching materialization. Possibili- 
ties, vast as the voiceless stretches of 
this illimitable forest, cluster within 
my vision and may not longer evade 
my grasp. This day marks the turning 
point of my career, and we will even 
celebrate it as its importance de- 
serves.” Then he made a dash for the 
cabin-boat and was almost instantly 
back with three glasses carried on a 
tin plate. “To thee, O fairest of sis- 
ters and most beloved of guests! I ten- 
der these crystalline goblets brimming 
with nectar. ’Tis the blood of the 
Arkansan blackberry, plucked from 
amid the thorns—on the rockiest dad- 
gummed hill in four counties.” He 
had suddenly grown nervous, spilled 
a few drops from the glass he was giv- 
ing me, and, as usual when excited, 
dropped back into the vernacular. The 
wine had an odd, bitter taste, totally 
different from the true blackberry 
flavor; still it was good, and I drank 
it without the least suspicion of foul 
play. But in a very few minutes I 
commenced to grow sleepy and stupid, 
lost interest in Dicky’s grandiloquent 
speeches and Lula’s childish prattle, 
and presently heard and saw nothing 
more. 
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When I awoke the sun was shining 
and I was alone, lying in the bottom 
of a boat and floating swiftly down the 
river. My rifle lay at my side and at 
my feet was that well remembered box 
of groceries. My next discovery was 
that the ‘boat was being tossed by 
short, choppy waves, and, when I sat 
up to observe my surroundings, I saw 
that an up-bound steamboat had just 
passed, probably close enough to en- 
danger swamping me. It was a big 
boat—bigger than I had ever seen be- 
fore—and a glimpse of her name set 
me to thinking. I had heard of the 
Chickasaw and knew that she never 
came higher than Newport; conse- 
quently, either the Chickasaw or my- 
self were out of our regular range by 
a matter of 20 or 30 miles. 

Further meditation convinced me 
that the steamboat was where it had 
a right to be and that I wasn’t. The 
river looked unusually wide to me, its 
shores uncommonly low and their tim- 
ber growth remarkably large; more- 
over, there was a scattering of switch 
cane along the banks and I noticed 
some floating cross-ties with the track 
spikes sticking in them. I knew of no 
railroads crossing the White above 
Newport, or any of its tributaries ex- 
cept Black River, and it followed that 
I must be somewhere below the mouth 
of this stream. The next question was, 
How did I get there? This was 
partly answered when I identified the 
skiff as the one that had lain tied be- 
side Dicky Dodd’s cabin-boat. I re- 
membered that it had contained oars 
and a paddle, but they were now miss- 
ing. How I came to be in it, with my 
rifle and provisions, was a mystery 
past solution. In some unknown way 
I had come to be adrift, floated in the 
night past Jacksonport and Newport, 
and in the morning found myself lost, 
with a throbbing headache and a dis- 
agreeable taste in my mouth like— 
yes, just like Dicky Dodd’s blackberry 
wine! The secret was out. I had been 
“drugged and done away with.” The 





tall boy had proved too smart for me, 
after all. With my mind somewhat 
relieved, I proceeded to relieve my 
aching head by the simple and effect- 
ive process of dipping it in the river. 
Then I lay over the bow of the skiff 
and began using my hand as a paddle, 
trying to swing myself nearer the 
shore; but plainly the river was falling 
and the inclination of all drifting ob- 
jects was toward the centre of the 
stream. A little ways ahead a short 
board was floating and I caught it, 
after a wearisome chase, by assisting 
the current all I might; and after that 
the rest was easy. The landing place 
quickest reached was good enough for 
me, and, when the skiff buried its nose 
in the mud, I felt as proud as Colum- 
bus when he discovered America. 

But a calm analysis of my situation 
left me very little to be tickled about. 
In the first place, I was farther away 
from the Lemleys than I had been the 
night before; secondly, so far as I 
knew, there was no way of getting 
back except by the river; and thirdly, 
I could never make headway against 
that current without a paddle. This 
thought started me on an unsuccessful 
search along the shore for anything 
that might serve as a substitute, but 
before going far a deep slough headed 
me off and I had to return. In a pile 
of drift I found a rusty tin can, which 
reminded me that I had missed my 
morning’s coffee, and for the next hour 
or two I was kept pretty busy prepar- 
ing and eating breakfast. In rummag- 
ing in the grub box I ran across a neat 
little leather case, bearing in crimson 
lettering the name “ RIcHARD APPLE- 
TON Dopp, Physician and Surgeon,” 
which was my first intimation that 
Dicky had once suffered from other 
than a strictly literary ambition. It 
was crowded with little bottles, one 
compartment alone being vacant—the 
missing vial, labeled Morphine, coming 
to light when I moved the sugar sack 
from its corner. The tall boy’s nerves 
had been shaken up a bit by the 
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peculiar nature of his first “case,” but 
he seemed to have measured my dose 
properly before losing his head alto- 
gether. 

A second exploring trip, this time 
directed inland, secured me a couple of 
grey squirrels, a ‘possum and a long, 
thin slab from a lightning splintered 
ash. From this last I thought I could 
form with my pocket knife some sort 
of a paddle, and I finally succeeded— 
though the work was hard and con- 
sumed the greater part of the day. 
Meanwhile I had discovered there was 
a railroad line paralleling the river 
and at no great distance away, for I 
could hear trains passing from time to 
time. Just before sundown the Chick- 
asaw returned down the river and I 
pulled the skiff higher ashore to pre- 
vent the waves from her stern wheel 
washing it away. The steamboat 
passed within 50 ft. of where I stood— 
a splashing, roaring monster, swashing 
its waves to my feet and blinding me 
with drifting smoke. As it swept by, 
I heard some one calling, “Tom! Hi, 
thar, Tom Smith! ”’—but for a moment 
I could not locate the speaker. Then, 
as the wind cleared the smoke away, 
I saw the two Lemleys standing well 
astern, with a long bateau, loaded with 
miscellaneous duffle, on the deck be- 
tween them. I waved my hat to show 
that I recognized them and the father 
beckoned in reply and shouted some- 
thing that I failed to hear. I took it 
that it was a request to follow after 
and began hurriedly bundling my be- 
longings into the skiff, thinking the 
steamboat might stop and wait for me; 
but, seeing that she kept on around 
the bend without checking, I decided 
to remain where I was that night and 
take an early start in the morning. 

It had now become quite apparent 
that Uncle Joe had marked out for me 
a most arduous campaign. I could 
only guess why the Lemleys were voy- 
aging down the river; that the chances 
were they had not yet recovered from 
their fright and were in quest of safe 
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hiding in the swamps. How far they 
would go or when they would return 
were matters beyond guessing. Fol- 
lowing, on the chance of finding them, 
seemed a risky proposition. Still, Joe 
Martin’s instructiens were imperative. 
I must “know more about Rufe Lem- 
ley an’ his bizness then he does him- 
self,” and so far I had learned nothing. 

‘I had never camped alone in the 
woods before that night and the ex- 
perience was not a pleasant one. I 
couldn’t keep warm by a fire, no mat- 
ter how big; there seemed to be more 
owls and bigger ones in the bottom 
than I had ever heard in the hills, and 
—well, I was awfully lonesome—a 
great big boy like me! The night was 
apparently a week long and during 
that time I slept fully ten minutes, 
cooked and ate two fairly good meals 
—each time fondly believing that 
morning was at hand—and searched 
every foot of ground within a hundred 
yards of camp for dry wood. Daylight 
found me utterly worn out and so 
sleepy I could hardly hold my eyes 
open, but determined to go on, for a 
further delay might bring a claimant 
for the skiff and its possession meant 
everything as I was then situated. But 
determination and ability are not 
Synonymous terms. When comfort- 
ably seated in the stern of the boat 
the work of paddling became weari- 
some; I closed my eyes and permitted 
the current to carry me as it would— 
and awoke when the sun was in mid- 
heaven, to find the skiff wedged be- 
tween a log and the western bank. 
There was no way of judging the dis- 
tance I had come. The banks looked 
much the same, except that the cane 
growth was thicker and ranker, with 
fewer trails leading back from the 
river. I learned this by what was in- 
tended to be a short trip ashore, fol- 
lowing the tracks of a bear which had 
evidently swam the river the night 
before. A more experienced hunter 
would have known there was no 
chance of overtaking him; but the trail 
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seemed temptingly fresh to my boyish 
eyes, and, when it was lost on harder 
ground, I guessed at the general direc- 
tion and followed on. And so my voy- 
age down the White ended disas- 
trously; for when I tried to return to 
the river, no river was there. The sun 
had hidden its face in disgust at my 


hunger was now a menace. 
forage or starve. 

My first thought was that I must 
keep cool and not lose my wits, as I 
had heard of lost people doing. I 
would not dash madly through the 
woods till I fell dead from exhaustion, 
I would not throw away my gun, and I 


I must 














‘Stop that ’possumin!” thundered a gruff voice—‘‘ set up thar, an’ le’s see yer face,"’ 





folly, a freshening wind laden with 
moisture betokened an approaching 
rain, another night was close at hand 
and I was still alone. Worse than this, 
in losing the skiff I had severed con- 
nections with what a soldier would 
have termed my base of supplies, and 


positively would not travel in a circle. 
There were ways of avoiding this last 
bit of idiocy—for instance, by drag- 
ging a long pole after me through the 
thick cane and lining my course by 
the trees when in more open ground. 
The particular direction followed was 
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of little moment, just so I kept it until 
I came out somewhere—and in time. 
It had suddenly occurred to me that 
I was hungry and that finding the 
river would not help me to a square 
meal unless I chanced to find the skiff 
as well, and this could be only by acci- 
dent, for I knew nothing of the river 
either above or below the boat, and 
would not know whether to follow it 
to the right or left. 

A squirrel barked in the distance, 
and after finding and killing him I 
kept the same general course. I have 
since learned that almost any other 
direction would have carried me to the 
river or to some farm within three or 
four miles at the farthest; but I dog- 
gedly pushed on as I had started until 
darkness put me at fault. The gloom 
settles quickly at the close of a cloudy 
winter day, and it had found me just 
at the break of higher gound which 
might prove the commencement of the 
upland or merely a little hill in the 
overflow. I was too weary to inves- 
tigate and for the time being had for- 
gotten my hunger. Stumbling blindly 
along, I came upon a big log—tried to 
cross it and found another a few feet 
beyond—felt that there was a soft bed 
of leaves heaped between, and sank 
down in this sheltered spot and slept. 

The sound of voices awoke me in the 
middle of the night to the knowledge 
that I was shivering with cold. My 
legs were numb and the finger that 
had gripped my rifle barrel at first re- 
fused to straighten. The logs shut 
everything from my sight save the sky 
overhead. I noticed that the clouds 
had passed away and the stars were 
shining and that the bare and ragged 
branches hanging above me seemed 
illuminated from below by a ruddy 
glare. Again I heard a voice and the 
sound as of some one striking into the 
ground with an axe and it seemed so 
close that I hugged the ground closer 
for fear of discovery. 

“Thar’s jes’ this about it,” said the 
unseen speaker: “he wasn’t over ten 
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minutes gone from camp an’ never 
went very fur. I figger that a circle 
of three acres will ketch all the 
chances, an’ on them three acres thar’s 
mebby a hundred good sized trees an’ 
stumps—sech as might have been hyar 
ten year ago. We kin dig a ring 
‘round ’em all in a week, dead easy.” 

*Mebby ’twan’t planted by a tree,” 
objected another voice. There was a 
quavering whine to the last word that 
I recognized as peculiar to ’ Lijah Lem- 
ley. 

“Mebby you’re too dadgummed lazy 
to dig!” responded old Rufe angrily 
—“ketch onto that shovél an’ throw 
dirt.” 

I cautiously rolled over on my hands 
and knees, stretched my neck a trifle 
and peered over the log. A little fire 
was blazing within 20 steps of my 
shelter, and just beyond it the two 
Lemleys were busily working—the old 
man chopping away the bushes and 
cane from around a big oak, while 
*Lijah, reluctant and grumbling, was 
following after with a shovel and mov- 
ing a few inches of the top soil. I was 
old enough to know that it is best not 
to disturb people who have chosen mid- 
night as their time for labor; so, after 
a moment’s meditation, I cuddled 
down in the leaves again and began to 
snore—not too loudly, but with an ex- 
plosive, gurgling earnestness I had 
learned to imitate expressly for the 
annoyance of Cousin Alabama Carlin. 
In less than a minute I heard the crash 
of breaking cane and a muffled rum- 
bling of curses applicable to all cow- 
ards in general and a certain one in 
particular. Then there was the rustle 
of cautious footsteps, the flare of a 
burning brand lighted my retreat, and 
the twin muzzles of a big shotgun 
crept menacingly over the log. 

“Stop that ’possumin’, you son-of-a- 
gun!” thundered a gruff voice—* set 
up, thar, an’ le’s see yer face. Why, 
dern my skin! it’s Tom!” 

There was no need of my simulating 
fright: the real article can’t be im- 
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proved upon, and the sight of that gun 
had turned me white as a sheet and 
trembling. “Whar’d ye come from? 
How’d ye find me?” I stammered; and 
then, as a happy afterthought, “ Whar’s 
*Lijah? ” 

“Half way ter camp, I reckon—the 
cussed coward!” growled old Rufe. 
“Whar’s yer hoss?” 

“ He wa’n’t mine,” I confessed, feel- 
ing I had rather be thought a thief 
than a spy: “I run across his owner 
—an’ then I found a boat. It beat 
walkin’; but atter a while I had ter 
take it afoot.” All of which was per- 
fectly true, and, luckily for me, proved 
perfectly satisfactory to my ques- 
tioner. 


CHAPTER VI. 
In Which 'Lijah Speaks. 


Not knowing how far I might ven- 
ture in the premises without giving 
offence, I asked Lemley but a single 
question and the answer was exactly 
to my liking. He believed that eating 
between regular meal times was quite 
permissible, providing it was possible 
to get anything to eat. In the present 
case there was something like twenty 
dollars’ worth of grub in camp and I 
was welcome to as much of it as I 
could hold; my case should have im- 
mediate attention and ’Lijah should be 
chief cook as a punishment for his dis- 
play of cowardice. It was something 
of a surprise to me when a walk of 
some fifty yards discovered not only 
the Lemleys’ tent but White River as 
well. They were comfortably camped 
on the outside of a big bend, having 
landed at that spot from the Chick- 
asaw the night before, and had appar- 
ently devoted a day to getting things 
arranged in shape. The younger Lem- 
ley at first did not seem particularly 
glad to see me, but this was probably 
because my coming had brought him 
disgrace and censure. After a while, 
when the old man left us to return to 
his clearing and digging, ‘Lijah 


thawed out thoroughly and told me 
how, after leaving me in the hills, he 
had been chased and shot at by three 
men who were poorly mounted on 
plantation mules and were easily left 
behind. And as [I listened, I found 
confirmation of a former suspicion 
that ’Lijah Lemley was not fully fur- 
nished in the upper story. “ Wish my 
girl could have seen me that day. She 
don’t think my hoss is much on the 
run, you know. Why, we jes’ fairly 
flew! I stopped an’ shot at ’em, too, 
atter we got out of range; an’ I know 
she’d have thought that was grand. 
She thinks I’m afraid an’ wouldn’t 
dare dew sech as that; but I’m no fool, 
if I dew have fits. An’ the worst of 
it all is she’ll never know it, ’cause 
-’appy says not to tell.” 

I was asleep when “Pappy” re- 
turned to camp, and was not disturbed 
until breakfast was ready. Then I 
found we had visitors. A couple of 
cowhunters had chanced upon the tent 
and staid with us long enough to ask 
a whole lot of questions, which old 
Rufe answered in any way that seemed 
best to him. After they had left he 
took me into his confidence to a lim- 
ited and not very satisfactory extent: 
“Ten year ago, while I was camped 
right in this same spot, a feller took 
some of my prop’ty an’ buried it 
yander in the woods. That’s what we- 
all are diggin’ fer an’ I’ve an idee 
you'd better pitch in an’ holp. Then 
you kin go back up the river with us 
an’ stay with me as long as ye like; 
Tll see that nobody don’t make ye no 
trouble.” 

I thanked him and said I was ready 
for anything. Evidently the Lemleys 
were digging after the secret they had 
failed to wrest from Uncle Joe Martin 
and it was only fair that he should 
have a representative on the ground. 
During the preceding night Lemley 
had dug trenches around four trees, 
some 30 or 40 yards apart—apparently 
selecting the largest—and we were 
now to explore every likely spot within 
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the irregular square he had thus 
marked out. I noticed a horse’s track 
in the loose dirt he had thrown 
out, but thought it best not to 
arouse any suspicion that we were 
being spied upon. I was the first to 
discover the coming of a half-dozen 
men, each carrying a gun and a spade. 
For reasons of policy I was also the 
first to inform them we were not open- 
ing public works and had no desire to 
employ assistance. 

“This is Gov’ment land,” announced 
one of the cowmen who had visited us 
that morning; “we’ve got as much 
right hyar as you-all an’ we’re aiming 
ter dig.” 

“But findin’ aint keepin’,’ snarled 
old Rufe—‘ it’s mine, an’ I'll have it.” 

“Don't look much like you was at 
the plantin’,’ argued another of the 
men, very sensibly—“kiverin’ tew 
much ground ter be dead sure of yer 
land-marks. Tell ye what we'll dew: 
We'll dig it out an’ make an’ even 
split. Or ev’ry feller kin go it alone 
an’ keep what he pulls out.” 

“Lemme say somethin’,” said I, anx- 
ious to protect Uncle Joe’s interests as 
much as I could: “TI had sorter hired 
ter help Lemley with this little job, 
but diggin’ fer money at 50 cents a day 
don’t look reasonable. Bein’ as he’s 
put us onto this, s’pose the feller that 
strikes it lucky takes a quarter of the 
pile ’n’ gives him the rest. That would 
be fair all around, an’ I reckon thar 
ain’t none of us that wants ter be rob- 
bers.” 

It was funny how quickly the new- 
comers jumped at this proposition and 
how loudly they asserted their desire 
for “jest what’s right atwixt man an’ 
man.” I was mainly interested in Lem- 
ley’s acceptance of my interference; 
but he seemed to appreciate my good 
intentions and was kind enough to say 
“Bully boy!” as he put a shovel in 
my hands and started me digging at 
the foot of a big hickory. ’Lijah was 
also soon hard at work, and for hours 
the whole gang of us was busy, with 
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old Rufe overseeing the job and keep- 
ing a sharp eye out for possible dis- 
coveries. At noon we adjourned in a 
body for dinner, but very little time 
was wasted in cooking and eating. 
About 3 o’clock in the afternoon two 
of our volunteers became disgusted 
and left us; an hour later another 
grew weary of the profitless toil, and 
before sundown we again had the field 
to ourselves. Every tree and sapling 
within an area of two or three acres 
was surrounded by circular pits; some 
of them shallow, but others—where 
the fortune-seeker had imagined the 
ground showed signs of’ former re- 
moval—sunken to a depth of several 
feet. Viewed from a short distance, 
the freshly turned earth gave the 
woods the appearance of a battle field 
just deserted by the burial squads, 
while Rufe Lemley’s face was as glum 
as that of an emperor who sees abdi- 
cation and banishment following in 
the footsteps of defeat. 

“-Tain’t hyar, Pappy,” ventured 
’Lijah, softly, as one would speak to 
an ugly watch-dog in the gateway; 
“maybe this ain’t the right place or 
it’s been dug up an’ moved. Hadn’t 
we better get some supper?” 

“Ter hell with supper an’ whoever 
wants it!” thundered Lemley, turning 
on his son with clenched hands. “ D’ye 
s’pose I don’t know this spot, when 
I’ve walked over the ground a thou- 
sand times. It’s hyar; but that one- 
eyed scoundrel has hid it past findin’. 
Oh! if I had my hand on Joe Martin's 
throat, I’d—What the devil do you 
know about Joe Martin?” My face 
must have betrayed me, for it was my 
throat that instantly felt the clutch of 
his fingers. I tried to writhe loose— 
to deny all knowledge of his meaning 
—to beg for mercy; but he held me 
fast and repeated his demand. And 
then poor, stupid ’Lijah interposed to 
save me: “Don’t choke him, Pappy. 
He’s the boy that was in bed at Uncle 
Joe’s that night—I’ve knowed it all 
along.” 
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I expected to die right then and 
there, but superior to my terror rose 
the desire to get even with that half- 
fool for betraying me. Old Rufe’s right 
hand shifted from throat to shoulder, 
while his left caught my chin and 
yanked my head backward till he could 
look straight in my eyes. “Now, talk 
lively, boy,” said he. “Who in the 
devil’s name are ye? an’ why are ye 
hyar?” 

His ragged nails had cut into my 
cheek and the pain maddened me. My 
fear was forgotten as I raised the 
shovel that I still held and brought its 
sharp edge down across his foot. The 


sole thought in my mind was to get my - 


rifle and I was free and armed almost 
before his last question was uttered. 

“Stan’ whar yer at!” I gasped, 
nearly breathless from my recent throt- 
tling: “touch a gun an’ [ll kill the 
pair of ve. I’m Reed Carlin—that’s 
who I am—an’ I'll leave ye the rest ter 
guess on. Wish Id let them hill-billies 
hang ve—it mought have saved me a 
sight of trouble.” 

I was between the Lemleys and their 
guns, and they saw that I held the 
whip hand. ’Lijah had crouched down 
at his father’s side, fairly shivering 
with fright, and I knew that from him 
there was nothing to fear; but the old 
man had grown suddenly cool and the 
look in his half-closed eyes was not to 
my liking. “Joe Martin sent ye ter 
spy on me,” he said, as though all the 
facts in the case had been made sud- 
denly clear; “I’m guessin’ that he was 
tew smart ter send ye alone—so whar 
are t’ others?” 

“Haven't ye seen ’em?” I asked, 
seeing assurance of safety in his very 
reasonable suspicion. “Thar’s yer 


: guns “—shifting my position so that 


the way to them was clear—“if ye 
think I’ve got myself in a hole, jes’ go 
ahead an’ pile in the dirt. Now, what’s 
the matter with goin’ in an’ gittin’ 
some supper? ” 

“Td like ter ask a few questions,” 
said Lemley, hesitatingly. 


“T wouldn’t answer ’em,” said I; “it 
hurts my neck to talk.” 

“But d’ye reckon it’s wuth while ter 
dew any more of this cusséd diggin’? ” 

“Not if it’s goin’ ter make ye have 
fool fits an ’choke people.” 

“An’ yer name’s Carlin?” (medita- 
tively). 

“That’s what I told ye. Now don’t 
ask me nuthin’ more. If yer through 
fightin’, ’'m willin ’ter let ye go ahead, 
blind-eyed, an ’work out yer own sal- 
vation. But I don’t give no man ad- 
vice about his bizness. Jes’ go ahead 
an’ pop yer whip, an’ [ll foller the 
wagon.” 

I had been surprised into showing 
my hand and this might work disaster 
to Uncle Joe Martin’s plans—whatever 
they might be. However, I had my 
own safety to look after; and while I 
kept the Lemleys guessing they would 
hardly decide how to act. I had a 
slight return of nervousness when the 
old man took a quick step toward me; 
but his eyes held inquiry rather than 
anger as they carefully searched my 
face: “You’re a Carlin, all right,” said 
he. “Named atter yer daddy?” 

“ Yep.” 

“T’ve got ter think this bizness over. 
Looks like ole one-eyed Martin’s 
holdin’ all the trumps—but, if I’'d foun’ 
what I was lookin’ fer, things would 
have been diffrent. You fellers take 
the guns an’ tools to the tent.” 

These sudden lulls in a storm are to 
be dreaded. There is no telling what 
will follow them; certainly not settled 
good weather, and the chances are 
that there’s worse and more of it com- 
ing. So I was not wholly freed of 
trepidation by Lemley’s sudden change 
of demeanor. Men of his mental cali- 
bre do not so readily accept defeat. 
Moreover, why should he have need- 
lessly burdened me with his own gun, 
unless for the purpose of quieting my 
suspicions? and why care to quiet 
them if groundless? 

“Tm glad Pappy didn’t kill ye,” 
whispered ’Lijah, his voice still trem- 
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bling; “I wanted ter holp ye, but I 
dassent. He’d as soon kill me as you 
when he’s mad. Look back an’ see 
what he’s dewin’, Tom—I’m afeared.” 

“Settin’ down an’ lightin’ his pipe,” 
said I. “Guess he’s jes’ tryin’ ter keep 
out of cookin’ supper. Don’t worry, 
*Lijah; he’ll come out’n his tantrums 
all right, when he finds he can’t bluff 
me. All ole people has sech fits some- 
times—they’re gen’rally wuss on ole 
women; but I never heered of a case 
turnin’ out fatal.” 

“An’ you won’t let Pappy lick me 
fer gittin’ betwixt you fellers back 
yander?” pleaded the simpleton. “TI 
don’t want no trouble with him—shall 
I tell you why? It’s right smart of a 
secret—nobody but me an’ Sally 
knows it yet—but I aim ter run away 
an’ git married when I go home, an’ 
appy might lock up my Sunday 
clothes. It would be awful ter stan’ 
up ter marry in overalls—Don't you 
think so?” 

While supper was cooking ’Lijah 
made me the confidant of all his hopes 
and fears. The Widow Burnham—by 
all odds the prettiest and smartest 
woman in Arkansaw—had fallen vio- 
lently in love with him and had pro- 
posed matrimony. She was poor, and 
there were four small children to be 
clothed and fed, but ’Lijah owned 40 
acres of land and a good team, and 
was not afraid of work. When they 
had married and settled down, he 
wanted me to come and live with him, 
and my board and clothing would cost 
me nothing so long as I kept busy and 
made a good hand. “ You're jes’ nat- 
‘rally bound ter like Sally,” said he; 
“she laughs ev’ry minnit when she’s 
awake, an’ her eyes are big an’ blue 
like johnny-jump-ups atter a spring 
rain. Sech a purty dimple in her chin 
an’ sech a dear little turn-up nose! O, 
Tom! I wish you could see her!” 

The old man came straggling into 
camp just at dark and laughed and 
chatted as sociably as you please all 
the while we were eating. He said we 
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would take a big hunt the next day 
and on the following morning would 
pull back up the river. It was unrea- 
sonable to blame me for old Joe Mar- 
tin’s thievery and he was sorry if he’d 
said anything to hurt my feelings. 
Wouldn’t I shake hands and make 
friends? Sure! but, while I extended 
my right hand, the left gripped my 
Winchester, which lay at my back. If 
Rufe Lemley was playing for the ad- 
vantage, he should not find the game 
an easy one. 

The darkness settled down and 
hedged us in; our fire burned low, and 
the old man, without leaving his seat, 
reached out for fuel to replenish it. 
Some light, drv limbs were thrown on 
the blaze, flared up and revealed our 
heap of split ash a few steps away. 
“We'll fire up a-plenty, bein’ as it’s 
turnin’ a sight colder,” said Rufe; 
“holp me with this big stick, “Lijah.” 
I instinctively “hunched” back a lit- 
tle—partly to avoid the increasing 
heat, and partly that the father and 
son might have room to approach with 
their burden; then I discovered that 
the movement had seated me squarely 
upon my rifle, that I was momentarily 
unarmed, and that Rufe Lemley was 
standing over me with a heavy club, 
raised to strike. 

“Now talk, ye little devil!” he 
snarled. “Answer my questions or 
T’ll knock yer blamed head squar’ inter 
ther river.” 

“Pappy! Pappy!” pleaded ‘Lijah, 
but his shivering touch on the old 
man’s shoulder was unnoticed. 

“T promised I wouldn’t tell,” said I, 
fighting for time. “ What’s the matter 
with fixin’ this bizness some other 
way? Did ye ever know a Carlin that 
was a liar?” 

“T’ve seed dead ones,” said the old 
man grimly. “I’ve got ter learn jes’ 
how much ye know. Bleat it out, 
young feller—I’ll not tell ye ag’in.” 

“See hyar,” said I, inspired by a 
happy thought. “You go ahead an’ 
tell it all—right straight from the be- 
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ginnin’—an’, when you're through, I'll 
name the pints that was news tew me. 
That’s a fair proposition—I’ll leave it 
ter ’Lijah ef it aint.” And, all the 
time, I was inching off of that Win- 
chester and collecting my nerve and 
muscle for a quick jump and a hard 
fight. 

The old man deliberately spat in his 
palm and caught his murderous club 
with a steadier grip. “You had yer 
chance,” said he. “TI only wish it was 
that one-eyed devil yander in the hills, 
but —” 

I saw the stick whirl downward and 
’Lijah madly clutch it midway in its 
course; then, in the second’s reprieve 
his interference had granted me, I 
struggled half erect, cocked the rifle 
and essayed to swing its muzzle over 
and to the front. I did not see the 
second blow fall, but I felt the Win- 
chester dashed from my hands and 
realized that the crushing impact that 
hurled me half senseless to the earth 
had spent much of its force upon its 
steel barrel. When a man is struck 
squarely by a locomotive at full speed, 
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I guess he may be excused for forget- 
ting whether or not he heard the whis- 
tle above the roar of the wheels. He 
knows he’s hit—providing he knows 
anything—and all the rest is remem- 
bered as a sort of a hazy jumble; and 
so it was with me. Somehow I felt 
that the rifle had exploded as it fell, 
and, strangely enough, there seemed 
to be two reports, with an interval be- 
tween of seconds or hours—I neither 
knew nor cared which. There were 
voices, too—shouting, shrieking, and 
finally droning into an angry hum, 
like bees disturbed in their hive; but 
in my addled brain there was room for 
but a single fact, and a doubt which 
o’ershadowed it. I was alive but was 
not life threatened with instant and 
utter extinction? Were my injuries 
already received fatal? If I dared to 
stir or groan, would not Rufe Lemley 
“swat” me again, and harder than 
before? And then, with a slow re- 
awakening of reason: Why hadn’t I 
spared myself this by turning traitor 
to old Joe Martin? 


To BE CONTINUED. 


WREN. 


By ELMA IONA LOCKE. 


I. 


Little brown birdie, so busy and gay, 

Working and singing the livelong day, 

With every twig for your tiny nest 

You give us a song in your moment’s 
rest. 


II. 


Only a moment you pause in your task ; 

Mayhap in your happy song you ask 

The Giver of Life for strength and 
food, 

To tenderly care for the coming brood. 
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111. 
Or is it a glad thanksgiving song 
For the joys received as you go along? 
For methinks that you’ve not a doubt 
of the giving, 
But simply trust and joy in living. 
IV. 
No wonder the wren is so happy and gay, 
When his parents are gladsome all the 
day, 
Surrounded by tenderest love and care, 
He is born to a heritage happy and rare. 
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DO not know why people are al- 
ways changing things around— 
tearing down here, cleaning and 


building up there. I expect it is 
all right and follows the natural 
order; but sometimes it isn’t pleas- 
ant, if it does look better to some. 
After one has been away from the 
old home town ten years or more 
and comes back, looking for the old 
familiar faces and all the locations 
dear to his boyhood, he is sadly dis- 
appointed. He reads in the county 
paper—“sent every week by mother”— 
of this improvement and that: that 
Uncle Ezra Gibbs is dead; that So-and- 
So are married—then speedily forgets 
it all until he steps off the train at 
the new depot and finds himself a 
stranger in a strange land. 

Now, there is the old school house, 
for instance. They might at least have 
left that as it used to be. If it wasn’t 
big enough or fancy enough, let them 
build a new one. True, it might have 
cost a little more money; but what is 
mere money—Special School Tax levy, 
even—compared to a fellow’s feelings? 

They started in, the Vandals, by 
tearing down the fence. Gee! that was 
a daisy old fence. Four boards high, 
top board laid slanting on the posts— 
so we couldn’t walk it, I suppose. But 
the fellow that had that idea got tan- 
gled up somewhere in his memory of 
boys, for our old gang could go any- 
where a squirrel or monkey could, al- 
most. Perhaps he was a “ girly girly ” 
boy—we had a few at school, in our 
time, that were. Now, that reminds 
me, we had two of them. They always 











staid in at recess and “tee-hee-hee’d ” 
and—O pshaw! you know how they 
acted. One day the edict had gone 
forth from the High Mogul, the Main 
Guy (in other words, Professor Hor- 
ton, teacher of the High School, Room 
4 upstairs), that no more snowballs 
could be squeezed, patted into shape, 
thrown, or otherwise used upon the 
school grounds. Now, what do you 
think of that on a nice thawy, sunny 
January day, with a foot of snow on 
the ground? Maybe we deserved it, 
for we had a habit, when school was 
dismissed, of making the little fellows 
run the gauntlet from the schoolhouse 
until out of range—which wasn’t 
pleasant from the little fellows’ stand- 
point, as I know from little-fellow ex- 
perience. But we wouldn’t stand it; 
no, we wouldn’t, deserved or no—not 
without a fight. So at recess out we 
trooped, down the stairs—a noisy, scuf- 
fling mob; out the old south door, gath- 
ered upon the south playground, and 
held a council of war. We would all 
throw. If he licked one, he licked all. 
That was the unanimous decision. We 
all dove for a handful of ammunition, 
when, glancing up, fair in the open 
south window of Room 4, stood the two 
“girly girlies.” In the north end of 
the school room stood the Prof.’s desk, 
on a rostrum. Leaning back in wide- 
armed, cushioned chair, head against 
the blackboard, sat Prof. This we 
found out later. Whiz! straight as a 


rifle shot a good, healthy snowball of 
just the right calibre left Pety Wil- 
son’s hand with all the impetus of 
A peach of a 


his good right wing. 
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throw it was, but the girly girlies 
dodged, “just like a girl.” Straight 
through the open window it flew and 
with a vicious Spat! landed within an 
inch of the High Mogul’s right ear, 
against the blackboard. Part of it 
staid there; the most of it went down 
his back. O no! he wasn’t mad—just 
a trifle excited, that was all. When 
recess was over and all were in their 
seats, the inquisition began, starting 
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was far gone with consumption. “ Pety, 
old boy,” says I, “how you feeling? ” 
“Finer’n silk,” says Pety (which wasn’t 
the truth). Pety got two weeks’ lay-off 
for that snowball. That wasn’t so bad, 
as he could hunt rabbits every day. 
The rest of us, two weeks no recess. 
That was worse. 

Let me see. They tore down the 
fence, and, not content with that, they 
changed the sidewalks. Instead of four 





“Straight through the open window it flew and with a vicious Spat! landed within 
an inch of the High Mogul’s right ear.’’ 





with the first boy in the first row. “ Did 
you throw that snowball, sir? Answer 
me, Yes or No, sir!’ Four boys back 
the inquiry had proceeded, when, over 
in the fourth row, second seat from 
the front, Pety Wilson, hero, arose: 
“Needn’t go any farther—I done it!” 
That was a fine thing about Pety; he 
would tell the truth—all excepting one 
time I met him in after years when he 


walks running from the two big doors 
to each corner of the yard (with three 
or four posts set up in place of gates, 
so only one could pass at a time), they 
laid one broad walk from the new front 
door straight across the best marble 
ground to the street. That new front 
door is another thing. There used to 
be two with a wide hallway, the stairs 
running up right and left to the two 
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upper rooms; good old stairs, with a 
sharp turn half-way up, where when at 
recess or dismissal you could jam the 
boy ahead of you into the angle, caus- 
ing quite a blockade, with plenty noise. 

That was a beautiful race we saw 
down one of those staircases one day. 
The start was in the class of English 
Literature; the finish—? Ask Red 
Haskell. We were all deeply interested 
in the recitation that day. It was a 
selection from the Sketch Book—The 




















**With hands outstretched he made a profound bow 
and said, ‘Ta, ta! Mr. Horton!’”’ 





Legend of Sleepy Hollow. Red kicked 
up a disturbance over on the west end 
of the recitation seats, among the girls. 
Got caught at it, of course. Red al- 
ways was clumsy. “Richard” (that 
was Red’s proper name, but Richard 
didn’t match his hair) — “ Richard, 
you may be excused until noon.” It 
was then 11:40 a. m. That was Prof. 
Horton’s weak, or shall I say strong, 
point. He never whipped unless the 
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offence was very grave. He always ex- 
cused for a part of a day to a full 
month. Very sober as to face, tickled 
to the bursting point beneath, Red 
marched across the room to the door. 
Turning, he made a profound bow, 
hands outstretched, palms up—Sheeney 
fashion —and said: “Ta ta! Mr. Hor- 
ton!” With two jumps Mr. Horton 
reached the door, three more took him 
down the stairs. Across the yard they 
went, both hatless. Red had not an- 
ticipated such fierce pursuit and missed 
his hat in the hurried grab he made. 
We all hurried to the windows—that 
is, we boys did, to see the finish. We 
didn’t see it. Red outran him. Red saw 
the finish alone, with his dad and a 
strap in the kitchen, after Dad had 
received Prof. Horton’s note covering 
the case. 

I didn’t go upstairs on this last visit. 
I didn’t have the heart to. No doubt 
they have mussed things all about up 
there. They tell me they have put in 
au furnace. Think of it!— A furnace! 
big, cheerful soft-coal stove with its 
zine jacket gone and a dinky fretwork 
register in its place. 

I did find one thing that wasn’t 
changed. That was my initials — cut 
deep in a certain place, with some one 
else’s initials cut beneath. Now, you 
needn’t look for them. You couldn’t 
find them in a hundred years. I was 
very, very happy that day. I had a 
sweetheart then—just a schoolboy’s 
sweetheart—and that day we had fixed 
it all up to get married sometime. We 
did. Only she married another fellow 
and I married another girl. So, you 
see, our plans were changed—same as 
everything else was. I had another 
sweetheart once, when I was in the 
second room, and I wrote her a note. 
Very concise and to the point it was. 
Some of you fellows in love might 
use itasa help. It read: “I love you. 
Do you love me?” She dropped it on 
the floor. Big-mouthed Mike Clancy 
found it. Up went Mike’s dirty paw. 
“Teacher, teacher! here’s a note Minnie 
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White got from Jack Miggs.” Then, 
© ve Gods! the concentrated agony and 
murderous wrath that surged through 
me at that moment comes back, after 
all these years. He, villain, double 
dyed, read it aloud: “‘I love you—do 
you love me?’ Haw, haw, haw!” Did 
I want to die? I did. But before I 
went I wanted to kill Mike Clancy. 
I swore by all my boyhood’s gods I'd 
whip him some day. I met him just a 
little while ago. I didn’t whip him. 
He was shoveling coal. He must weigh 
close to 225 pounds. I walked up and 
says, “ Hello, Mike! how’s tricks?” 
“Jack Miggs, be the powers! ye look 
foine.”” says Mike. We talked of this 
and that a while; then says I, “ Mike, 
do you remember finding that note I 
wrote to Minnie.” “Haw, haw, haw!” 
He remembered. So across the tracks 
to Jake's place, arm in arm, went Mike 
and I; we blew the foam off one or 
two and drank deep the health of the 
old days and little Minnie White. 

I got a trimming in that same second 
room one day: Bill Eckles and I got it 


in partnership. We were seatmates. 


BEAR SONG. 


By O. L. SHEPARD. 


The crows are in the stubble fields ; 
The thrasher’s in the brake; 


The burning brush a fragrance yields — 


Awake, old Bruin! wake! 


iI, 


* The woolly lambs are on the hill ; 
Wi! The violets are here; 

The lark prolongs his whistle shrill ; 
“ The creek is running clear. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 
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Where one went the other followed, 
ete. Agnes Lewis and Bessie Wilson 
sat in the seat ahead of us. They wore 
their hair braided — “ pig tails.” We 
made school hours a burden to them in 
more ways than one. That day we 
went too far. They tattled, just like 
a school girl. Miss Read owned a 14- 
inch walnut ruler. It really seems as 
if the marks ought to show to this day. 
Bill says they do. 

There is one thing they haven’t 
changed. The rows of catalpa trees. 
They were all in blossom when I made 
my last visit to the old school yard. 
I closed my eyes. The scent of their 
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blossoms brought all the old days 
back. I could see and hear the old 


crowd playing prison base; could see 
Pete, Bill, and Ed and all the rest; 
the girls walking, arms about one an- 
other, up and down the shaded walks; 
could see the marble games for 
“keeps ”; on the cinders to the east, the 
little fellows playing horse. My eyes 
were open now, but they were misty. 
Foolish, wasn’t it? 
And misty-eyed I came away. 


, 


Iii. 


The bees are buzzing in the logs; 
The maple sap is sweet— 

Hark! the mellow bark of dogs! 
The skip of squirrels’ feet! 


IV. 
So, up, away! old grizzly gray, 
And leave your gloomy den. 


For all that live do blithely say 
That Spring has come again! 








HOW WE CLIMBED PIKE’S PEAK. 


By THOMAS 


66 O you think we can make it?” 
D asked George. “Well, I 
dunno,” said our host. “ John 
here ’s done it twice, but he’s a heap 
sight more used to clim’in’ than you 
fellers are, an’ it nearly done him up, 
too. Why, he said it seemed 20 miles 
*stead o’ 9. He dropped everything he 
was carryin’ an’ nearly threw away his 
gun afore he got there.” “But,” said 
Charlie, “we can do it if he can—be- 
sides, we don’t get to come to Colorado 
Springs every day and we are going to 
ty.” 

Thus we set about preparing to 
climb the great mountain. My brother, 
my cousin, and myself were interview- 
ing the owner of a little hotel in Colo- 
rado Springs, where we were staying. 
We had arrived from Denver a few 
days before, intent on seeing the sights 
of that wonderful country. We had 
already obtained good photographs of 
the Garden of the Gods, the two Chey- 
enne Cafions, Williams Pass and Cave 
of the Winds. Pike’s Peak alone re- 
mained to be conquered, and, however 
difficult, we were determined not to 
leave without seeing it thoroughly. 

A railroad has been built to the top 
of Pike’s Peak. It is called the Cog- 
wheel Route, because it has to depend 
upon cogs to keep from slipping down 
the steep grade. A train (made up of 
an engine and one coach) makes the 
ascent of 9 miles in about 114 hours. 
The track is “anchored” to the moun- 
tainside by means of piles and huge 
chains, to prevent the track from slip- 
ping—the railroad hands coasting 
down it on light hand-cars faster than 
a mile a minute. Thus some idea may 
be obtained of the steep grade. We 
inquired about the matter and 
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learned that every Saturday during 
summer 50 to 100 tourists are accus- 
tomed to start to walk up the moun- 
tain. They follow the railroad in the 
evening, to avoid the heat by day and 
to see the sunrise the next morning. 
However, it is seldom that more than 
a dozen ever arrive at the top. For the 
Same reasons we also, determined to 
walk, and on Saturday evening duly 
appeared at the lower terminus of the 
railroad, ready for the climb. Although 
it was mid-August and exceedingly 
warm, we were advised to carry over- 
coats, mittens, ear-muffs, ete., but, not 
caring to be incumbered and daring 
enough to risk anything, we disre- 
garded the advice—a fact we later on 
had reason to regret. Charlie carried 
his camera, George the lunch, while I 
was privileged to carry nothing but a 
good stout walking stick. Tramp, 
tramp, tramp—up, up, up! we went— 
very slowly of course. But the 
scenery! here was the most enjoyable 
part of the whole trip. Mountains, 
pine forests, boulders—all loomed 
majestically before us in the gathering 
gloom. The moon, a round golden disc, 
appeared in a clear sky, and, peering 
through the branches of stately pine or 
around the corner of darkling peak, 
furnished sufficient light for us to see 
the changing beauties of the land- 
scape. Ere long we met other people, 
some going the same way and quite a 
number returning—among them a 
young man who had given up the trip 
because he had no company and who 
readily accepted an invitation to join 
us. Having accomplished 4 miles, we 
came to the Half-way House—a small 
hotel on the mountainside, where re- 
freshments and warmer clothing can 
be obtained. We continued slowly on 
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and up. By this time we noticed a 
perceptible change in the temperature 
and quite often were compelled to halt 
for rest. Now a man came striding by, 
declaring that he was trying to break 
the record for the ascent. Shortly after 
this, our new friend (Harry) informed 
us that this particular place was fre- 
quented by robbers and that a man 
had been recently murdered nearby— 
causing us no little anxiety for our 
safety. Looking over our shoulders, we 
saw a crowd of seemingly very rough 
men. We each gathered an armful of 
clubs and sat down on a rocky ledge. 
When they came up, Harry called out: 
“Say! could you fellows tell us what 
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to be published in case we reached the 
top. 

Six miles had now been covered and 
a half-mile farther we reached timber 
line, quite cold and very sleepy. So, 
making a little fire with a few sticks 
we had carried up with us, we decided 
to sleep for about an hour, as it was 
only 11 p.m. We boiled a little coffee 
in a can, ate a sandwich apiece, and 
disposed ourselves about the fire. An 
hour and a half later we were awak- 
ened by the wind whistling between 
the rocks overhead. Fearing we would 
not reach the top in time to see the 
sunrise, we arose and hurried on. 
Here our troubles began. A few paces 








RESTING ABOVE TIMBER LINE. 





time it is? we haven't a watch.” They 
struck a match and we were immedi- 
ately convinced that our lives were not 
in danger. We noticed, as we pro- 
ceeded, the rapid change in the land- 
scape—the trees becoming smaller and 
farther apart, the undergrowth sparse 
and coarse, and the rocks more ap- 
parent on the silhouetted mountains. 
sy this we knew we were approaching 
timber line, above which no vegetation 
‘an grow. Here, nestling among the 
mountains, we found a newspaper es- 
tablishment—The Pike’s Peak News 
(probably the highest daily in the 
world). We registered our names here, 


ahead was Windy Point—exposed to 
the chilling blasts, bleak and naked. 
As we rounded it, we were struck full 
in the face by a cold, raw wind; our col- 
lars went up, our hands into our pock- 
ets, yet the wind seemed to blow right 
through us. To add to the situation, 
we here encountered the longest and 
steepest grade on the mountain— 
seeming to go up, up, up, and ending 
among the clouds. Surely the top? 
But no! for, even as we reached this 
point, another and steeper climb stared 
us in the face. It seemed darker now 
—the outlines of the surrounding 
mountains seeming to gradually sink 
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lower; for we were approaching the 
highest point of the second highest 
mountain in Colorado. Overhead was 
a starlit sky, while all about us drifted 
misty clouds. Occasionally frost on the 
ties would cause us to slip and fall. 
We could see nothing but rocks—rocks 
cold and bleak. We stopped more 
often, for the air was so light and rare- 
fied that breathing was made very 
difficult. 

Chilled to the bone, we reached a 
small railroad supply station, locked 
and barred. In vain we tried to pry 
open the door to get shelter from that 
merciless wind. For a while we sat 
huddled together on the lee side of the 
house; but, fearing we would fall into 
a fatal sleep, pushed on once more in 
the darkness. Miles away—far down 
on our left—we saw a few glimmering 
lights—the lights of the famous Crip- 
ple Creek mining district. A man 
passed us, hurrying down the moun- 
tain. He said it was too cold for him 
and that he didn’t intend to pay $2.00 
to get in the house at the summit. This 
caused us to halt; for we too intended 
to .wait for the sunrise in the little 
rock cabin, called the Summit House. 
But $2.00 apiece, just to get warm! 
This seemed fabulous. We decided 
that it would be more economical to 
hold out where we were and push on 
to the top just in time to come down. 
We were now entirely surrounded by 
sky, rocks and utter darkness. We 
searched about for a small cave, to 
shelter us from that biting wind while 
we waited. George and I crawled un- 
der a huge boulder; Charlie and Harry 
under another. Huddling close up to 
each other, we noticed the strong pul- 
sations of our hearts, even after we 
had ceased walking. The other boys 
quickly fell asleep, but I could only sit 
still and shiver. Finally I too was in 
a dazed condition, dreaming of stories 
I had read of people in our situation. 
I thought that it was snowing; that 
we were covered, lying there under the 
rocks; that we had all fallen into the 
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fatal slumber. I gave a start and 
bumped my head against my jaggéd 
pillow: then I awoke and shouted. 
There was no answer. All were sound 
asleep! After much shaking, I aroused 
my companions and told them of our 
dangerous condition. They agreed 
with me that we should push forward 
and reach the Summit House at all 
hazards. We plodded on. Here we en- 
countered another danger. Harry had 
come to Colorado for his health, hav- 
ing weak lungs. Here the air pressure 
was so light that he could hardly 
breathe, and, after walking slowly 
about 200 ft., we had to wait a minute 
or so for him to regain his breath. 
This we must have kept up for an 
hour. I became desperate, for I was 
not affected in the least, save by a 
desire to run and keep warm; but no, 
the boys said we must stay together, 
no matter what happened. None of us 
would leave Harry and he would not 
turn back. We were not to be beaten, 
and, thanks to our determination, we 
were not: Indeed, we had almost de- 
cided that the top of the mountain re- 
ceded as fast as we approached, when, 
dark against the sky amid : swiftly 
floating clouds, stood our refuge. 
Nearly exhausted we _ blundered 
against the door and knocked. The 
door slowly opened and we made a 
rush for the warmth of the room— 
almost ignoring the man at the door 
who was saying, “Twenty-five cents 
apiece for admittance.” We fumbled 
for our pocket-books with numbed 
fingers and then dropped carelessly, 
almost unconsciously, on the floor be- 
side the stove among about 20 other 
tourists in the same condition. 

Three hours later we were awakened 
from a deep sleep by a gruff voice: 
“You better get up, if you want to see 
the sunrise.” We looked out of the 
small double-paneled window, and 
what we saw during the next fifteen 
minutes almost defies description. A 
sunrise above the clouds! Mountain 
upon mountain, peak upon peak, 
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stretched for miles below our eyes. 
The clouds, blown into a heap during 
the night, rested softly, foamy-like, 
upon the eastern ridge. The sun, large 
and red, was already shooting up his 
crimson rays—tingeing the fluffy mass 
with dashes of pale tints. Up he came! 
As he came peeping over that foamy 
sea he was in all his glory—dashing 
right and left such vivid colors and 
tints as he exhibits nowhere else. He 
fairly whipped those fairy elements 
into a jargon of colors altogether inde- 
scribable. The richest scarlet, the 
palest yellow, the most variegated of 
browns, greys, purples; dark shapes 
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the level of the sea! We thought of 
breakfast, but gave it up when we 
learned the prices. 

We descended, and, I may add, we 
descended rapidly. Though very cold 
when we started, we were quite warm 
when we reached Windy Point, half an 
hour later. The descent afforded us a 
better opportunity of viewing the 
country, and the extent of our view 
was truly wonderful. We reached the 
newspaper office, bought copies of the 
paper, with our names duly inscribed, 
and rapidly approached a warmer and 
lower level. In fact, our coats were off 
now and we were perspiring freely. 











ON THE SUMMIT. 


APPROACHING WINDY POINT. 





fringed with brilliant orange; long 
streaks of yellow and red, breaking 
continually, chaotically, unsystematic- 
ally—weird, charming, exquisitely en- 
chanting. Such was the ample recom- 
pense for eur night of dangers and 
hardships. 

As we watched, thrilled by the sight, 
the numberless colors gradually dis- 
appeared, until, half an hour later, the 
sun having fully risen, the clouds were 
transformed into ordinary, uninterest- 
ing clouds. We stepped outside with 
the temperature below freezing, while 
a snapshot was taken of us on the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak—14,147 ft. above 


We picked wild mountain berries, saw 
a herd of deer pass single file across 
an open defile among the pines, and 
drank our fill from cool, sparkling 
mountain streams. Within a mile of 
Manitou we met the first up-bound 
train at full speed for the summit. It 
was a monster, an iron monster—puff- 
ing, jerking and pushing at a terrific 
‘rate, and yet going no faster than I 
could walk. We finally arrived at 
Manitou, boarded the trolley for Colo- 
rado Springs, and 4 hours later were 
in Denver, via the Colorado and Sauth- 
ern, relating our experiences with the 
air of heroes. 











A VACATION AT SMALL COST. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, B. A. 


HE old-timers, whose ideas were 
7 formed a_ generation ago, are 

probably the only element of our 
population who now look upon the an- 
nual outing for the busy man as any- 
thing else than a necessity. Whether 
we work with brain or brawn, in a 
basement or in the top of a skyscraper, 
whether we wear a “ ready made” or 
the latest creation of the tailor’s art, 
whether we belong to the multitude 
that say “pants” or to the elect who 
say “ trousers, doncher know,” we need 
to step aside from the rush and crush 
of modern life occasionally, to take an 
inventory of our assets and to make re- 
pairs. Like other machines, the human 
mechanism needs a_ periodical over- 
hauling; the rust and dust of the vear 
must be cleaned off, and bearings 
oiled, or the junk man will call around 
some day and cart us off to the scrap 
heap of the “has beens.” 

The question that troubles most is, 
not when or where to take the annual 
vacation—our circumstances will de- 
cide that—but how to get the best re- 
turns in health and fun from a small 
outlay of time and money. I take it 
for granted that a majority of the 
readers of Sports AFIELD are people 
of limited means.  Five-dollars-a-day 
summer resorts are not within the 
compass of our purses; furthermore, 
most of us would not take our outing 
at one of them if we could. 

Last summer, Doe (my brother) and 
I had to tackle this troublesome prob- 
lem. Here is our solution—to us a 
most satisfactory one. We were both 
short on cash and time. A few dollars 
and 10 days of August were all we 
could devote to this object, but a sat- 
isfying taste of the outdoors we must 
have. We had neither the cash nor 


the desire to try the mysteries of the 
cheap summer hotel; neither did we 


a . . 
care to bother with a big, cumbersome 


= 


tent. We had set our minds on being 
outdoors most all the time and we 


wanted the real thing. 

Here is our equipment for camping 
out: <A little shelter tent (such as the 
soldier boys use on the march), a large 
rubber blanket, a small skillet, a long- 
handled dipper, a large knife and a 
hatchet. A simple and inexpensive 
outfit, but very convenient, as all the 
articles could be put into a bundle and 
carried with a common shawl-strap. 
With this equipment, tackle, camera 
and bird glass, we set our faces, early 
one August morning, to walk from An- 
gola to Pleasant Lake, Indiana —a 
distance of 7 miles. ‘This is indeed a 
beautiful region of gently rolling hills 
and fertile valleys, with here and there 
a lake left by the glaciers as they sul- 
lenly retreated before the sun at the 
close of the glacial epoch. Near the 
latter village is a long chain of lakes 
connected by a channel. It was our 
purpose to take a cruise among these 
lakes, using the rod, bird glass or cam- 
era as circumstances might suggest. 
At one of the village stores we laid 
in the provisions for a day or two: a 
cake of sweet. chocolate, a pound of 
bacon, a loaf of bread, and a sack of 
salt; the butcher, for a sufficient con- 
sideration, furnished us with a pound 
and a half of good porterhouse. We 
rented a good rowboat of a one-armed 
man, stowed away our goods under 
the seats and by 10 o'clock were out 
on the rippling surface of Long Lake. 
Of all exercises, what comes nearer 
the ideal than rowing? Arms, legs 
and back are all benefited; indeed, 
there is scarcely a muscle that is not 











brought into vigorous and healthful 
action. Can any gymnasium, with all 
its dumb bells and rowing machines, 
furnish half the health and satisfae- 
tion of a brisk row with the lake breeze 
in your face? 

There was no appetizer needed when 
we stopped in a sheltered cove on Long 
Lake to get dinner. Doc was unani- 
mously elected cook, while I was se- 
lected for the humbler offices of fire 
builder and general utility man. At 
our request the butcher had cut the 
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through the channel that connects the 
chain of lakes. Along the shore pond 
lilies and pickerel weeds struggled for 
supremacy; now and then, up on the 
bank, we caught sight of the dazzling 
red of Lobelia cardinalis or cardinal 
flower. On every half-sunken log was 
an array of mud turtles of all sizes, 
from those nearly as large as your hat 
to tiny fellows the size of a half-dollar. 
Now and then a little green heron or 
thunder pumper, as the boys used to 
call them, rose awkwardly from the 








**And roasted them over the coals."’ 


Gmateur photo by James S. Compton. 





steak an inch or more in thickness; 
Doc now cut it into cubes, and, spit- 
ting them on hickory sticks, roasted 
them over the coals. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows him in the act; 
but the plate, as all photographers will 
see, has refused to take the glowing 
red. of the coals. Did you ever eat a 
porterhouse cooked in this way? If 
you have not, there is still something 
to live for. Dinner over, we pushed 
off and were soon threading our way 


waters and stretched his long neck to- 
ward us in stupid curiosity as we 
passed close beneath his perch. A little 
later a pair of wild ducks whizzed by 
on their way to the lakes to westward. 
The day seemed rather cool for satis- 
factory fishing, but about the middle 
of the afternoon we dropped anchor 
at the edge of a patch of pickerel 
weeds and let down our hooks. An 
hour later we hoisted the anchor and 
continued the cruise, the net results 
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of our stop being a fair mess of perch 
and sunfish. 

Five minutes of vigorous rowing 
took us out of this lake—Big Bower 
by name—and into Golden Lake, the 
fourth that we found that day, and, as 
it proved, the largest that we saw on 
this trip. In most places the shores 
were low and swampy; the monotony 
was relieved in one place by a fine 
beach, beyond which rose in gentle un- 
dulations fertile farm lands, crowned 
here and there with orchards and com- 
fortable homes. Away to our left, prob- 
ably a mile from our boat, was a little 
country school house, no doubt the 


porter for one of the Twin City dailies 
told last summer of a fisherman who 
in a certain Minnesota lake caught 6 
large bass and a 12-lb. pike with one 
frog. We will, however, adhere to the 
realities, even at the loss of the pic- 
turesque and striking. 

Sunset overtook us on Mink Lake, a 
small body of black water whose 


,swampy banks presented anything but 


inviting camping sites. A sense of 
goneness where our suppers should 
have been pestered us for the next hour 
as we hunted for a suitable spot to 
spend the night. Yards stretched into 
rods and rods into miles but still the 

















‘“*The very picture of satisfaction.”’ 


Amateur photo by James 8. Compton. 





scene of many a Hoosier spelling 
school and debate. 

We tried fishing in the western part 
of Golden, but the wind, still cold and 
unpromising, gave us little hope of a 
good catch. A few little bluegills 
looked with favor upon our bait, but 
as we were not out for fish the size 
of a quarter we weighed anchor and 
moved on. Now, if this were not a 
plain unvarnished tale of our actual 
experiences on this trip, it would .be 
an easy matter to toss in a few 7-lb. 
bass and 15-lb. pike, like newspaper 
writers sometimes do when they need 
interesting copy; for instance, a re- 


soft, sticky muck forbade camping. 
Black Lake, the next in the chain, was 
worse than Mink, so we concluded to 
retrace our course to Golden, where 
we were sure of a dry spot for the 
night. We ran the prow of our skiff 
against the stiff clay bank and made it 
fast with the anchor rope. About two 
rods from this spot was a small elm 
tree and a clump of willows, suitable 
for bedding; higher up on the ridge 
was a little thicket of hazel bushes, 
just in the proper position to screen 
us and our fire from the wind. Dry 
sticks were plentiful in the swamp not 
far away and soon a cheerful fire was 
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at work on our supper. We washed 
down the last of the beef and fish with 
steaming hot chocolate, congratulat- 
ing ourselves meanwhile on the pros- 
pect of a good night’s rest undisturbed 
by mosquitoes. ‘‘ It’s an ill wind that 
blows no one any good”; the very chill 
in the wind that injured the after- 
noon’s fishing gave us a peaceful night. 

There is a fascination about sleep- 
ing outdoors with only a thickness of 
canvas over you to keep off the dew. 
How the crickets sing all about, while 
now and then some lonesome bird, 
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rising sun! A little cool at first, but 
it warmed up to true summer fervor 
by 10 o’clock. In my capacity as gen- 
eral utility man, I did a little hustling 
before breakfast—getting a half-dozen 
eggs and a dozen potatoes. These, 
with a little bacon and the remnant 
of our bread, made us a fine meal. We 
soon packed up our camping outfit and 
turned our faces lakeward. How de- 
licious the realizing sense of perfect 
freedom! I could no longer envy La 
Salle and Joliet and the other French- 
men of the olden time who explored 








‘Its weight may be guessed from the strenuous look in Doc's face."’ 
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away off in the marshes chirps for his 
mate. The stars do not peep shyly at 
you as they do in the story books: they 
hold their own and look you square in 
the face like they were the sole owners 
of the outdoors and you were an in- 
truder into their realm. Gradually, as 
you lie there on the bed of fragrant 
willows, chirp of cricket, call of bird, 
and shine of stars blend together in 
your consciousness and fade away: 
you know no more till the morning 
sun falls on your face and calls you 
back to the land of the lakes. 

What a glorious day came with the 


the valleys of the Mississippi, roaming 
about to their hearts’ content, unfet- 
tered by the claims of society or busi- 
ness. 

By dint of hard labor we caught a 
few minnows and tried our hands at 
bass fishing in Tamarack Lake, the 
smallest but not the least interesting 
of the chain. Three black bass of good 
size and one speckled bass were in our 
hands before the bait gave out. We 
were out of bread and the only chance 
seemed to be at a farmhouse a half- 
mile to the northeast. <A piece of a 
loaf was all the lady of the house had, 
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but she parted with it when I told her 
of our famished state and reénforced 
my words with a_ nickel. What 
ravenous appetites we had developed 
for everything jn the commissary! 
Our modest landlady would have held 
up her hands in holy horror if she 
could have seen us eat. After dinner 
we spread out the shelter tent under a 
fine oak and took a siesta. 

It might become tedious to the 
reader if I should tell of every day and 
its doings during our stay among the 
lakes. We had no appointments to 
keep, not a thing in the world to do 
but to enjoy the present. When row- 
ing or fishing lost their charm for the 
time, we studied birds or sought the 
shade of some oak-crowned knoll to 
lounge and rest. The last day of our 
stay was so enjoyable that I feel I will 
be justified in going into more detail. 
By this time we were camping on 
James Lake, the largest in Steuben 
County, and one of the largest in the 
whole State of Indiana. After a late 
breakfast we spent an hour catching 
minnows. With a good pailful of lively 
little fellows, we started up the lake, 
for we had heard that up at that end 
of the lake the fishing was good. On 
the shore of the lake was a number of 
comfortable looking cottages, none 
very pretentious structures, like most 
of the summer homes on the Hudson, 
but plain buildings, suggestive of sat- 
isfaction and comfort. A half-mile up 
the lake from this point I photo- 
graphed a herd of cows in the waters 
of the lake, the very picture of animal 
enjoyment and = satisfaction. At 1 
o'clock all we had to show for our 
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morning's operations was one perch of 
respectable size. We had caught a 
few others but had thrown them back, 
as they were too small. We were both 
getting tired of fishing and not catch- 
ing anything; finally Doc suggested 
that we go ashore in a sheltered cove 
and take a swim. The day was hot 
and I was perfectly willing, so we 


, hoisted anchor and pulled for the 


cove. My oars were moving carelessly 
as we passed from deep water over a 
shoal. Doc, in the stern, was making 
a rather perfunctory cast, when sud- 
denly something struck the bait with 
all the vim of a small boy going to a 
baseball game. I backed water and 
in about three minutes Doc had the 
fish, a small-mouth black bass, in his 
hands. For the next half-hour there 
was as lively sport as I ever saw. 
When the biting ceased and we took 
time to count up our catch, we found 
we had just 22 James Lake beauties 
on the string. It was a catch to be 
proud of: its aggregate weight may 
be guessed from the strenuous look in 
Doc's face as he held the string up 
for a snap shot. At sunset>we were 
starting for the railroad, very loath to 
leave the waters that had been the 
scene of such a pleasant outing—both 
of us thoroughly resolved to try this 
method again next summer if the 
Fates permit. Our bill-of-fare had con- 
tinued as good as it was for the first 
two days of the trip; but we had fre- 
quent changes, such as fruit, pancakes, 
ete. When all accounts were in and 
totals footed up, I found our board bill 
for the entire time spent at the lake 
was just seven cents a meal. 


THE AWAKENING. 


I. 
The scapegrace sun—a witless wight— 
In madly mirthful mood 
Tickles with saffron straws of light 
Each slumbrous solitude ; 
Sherman, Texas. 


a. 
Till startled, waked in strange surprise 
From dream-fraught slumbering, 
Lo! where up-beams young April’seyes— 
First violets of Spring! 
Hittron R. GREER. 








THE CUSTER FIGHT AND OTHER MATTERS. 





By DOANE ROBINSON. 


est and attention Sit- 
ting Bull’s account of 
the battle of the Lit- 
N\, tle Big Horn, as re- 
NM ported by him to Fa- 

m\ ther Genin in 1877 
gl) and translated by Mrs. 
al / Slaughter for the Jan- 
uary Sports AFIELD. 

I heartily agree with 
)' Mrs. Slaughter that 
the fight was in no 
proper sense a massacre, but a brave 
and patriotic defence of their homes and 
traditions by the Dakotas; but Mrs. 
Slaughter is mistaken about the situa- 
tion and Father Genin was imposed 
upon by Sitting Bull (who may fairly be 
denominated the worst old demagogue of 
the Indian race). Sitting Bull was not 
in command at the battle of the Little 
Big Horn, and it is the almost universal 
testimony of the Indian participants that 
he carefully kept out of harm’s way. 
The Uncpapas were not highest up the 
creek, but farthest down that stream. 
The Indians were encamped for a dis- 
tance of four miles along the west bank 
of the stream, which flows north. The 
Cheyennes and Santees were at the up- 
per end of the village and the Uncpapas 
and Oglalas at the lower or north end. 
The troops approached the village from 
the southeast. At a point on the east 
side of the creek about 14 miles south 
of the village the soldiers were divided 
into three columns—one under Benteen 
being sent straight west to beat up the 
country for Indians; one under Reno to 
cross the creek near by and, going down 
the west bank, strike the upper (Chey- 
enne and Santee) end of the village; 
while the third, under Custer, was to 
pass down the east side of the creek and 
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strike the lower (Uncpapa and Oglala) 
end of the village. The Indian camp 
was under general direction of Black 
Moon, chief of the Uncpapas. Second 
to him was Gall (not a Cheyenne but 
also an Uncpapa). Sitting Bull was 
present; but he was not considered a 
soldier but a medicine man and agitator. 
The Santees, at the upper camp, were 
under the direction of Inkpadutah—the 
old villain who massacred the settlers 
and carried into captivity the women at 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, in 1857. Reno, hav- 
ing the shortest distance to travel, 
reached the upper village first, and 
Black Moon, perceiving that hostilities 
were to open there, had dispatched Gall 
to lead in the repulse of Reno. The 
fighting had begun before Gall arrived 
on the ground, and the Indians were 
falling back; but with the valor of a 
Sheridan he rallied them and soon had 
Reno retreating. Directing Inkpadutah 
to keep Reno on the run until he was 
out of reach of Custer, Gall started upon 
his return to the lower camps. Half- 
way down he met Sitting Bull, riding 
furiously up creek. He accosted him 
and asked him where he was going, and, 
learning that he had started to help the 
upper camp, he told him the fight was 
over there, but Sitting Bull kept on. By 
the time Gall reached the lower end, 
Custer was near by. The women and 
children, in anticipation of trouble, were 
hastening off to the northwest, and Cus- 
ter, conceiving that the camp was in 
retreat, dashed down the bank on the 
east side of the creek to go in pursuit. 
Black Moon had disposed his warriors 
in ambush east of the creek and there 
Custer’s men were caught between the 
Uncpapas and the Oglalas—-the latter 
under Crazy Horse—and they were al- 
most instantly destroyed. Black Moon 
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was killed at the opening of the engage- 
ment and Gall became commander-in- 
chief, with Crazy Horse second. Ben- 
teen, after proceeding a short distance 
west, had turned back, and was follow- 
ing after Custer, when Reno came up in 
full retreat—having retired about 12 
miles from the upper camp. They at 
once consolidated their forces and en- 
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ammunition was exhausted, and, at the 
same time, learning of the approach of 
Terry’s infantry, they made good their 
escape. From the Indian viewpoint, Gall 
was the hero of the Little Big Horn, as 
he was also the greatest war chief de- 
veloped by this great culminating crisis 
in the history of the Dakota Nation, in 
which with a patriotic valor, sublime in 
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1. Uncpapas under Black Moon and Gall. 2. Oglalas under Crazy Horse. 3. Minneconjous under Fast 
Bull. 4. Sans Arcs under Fast Bear. 5. Blackfeet under Scabby Head. 6. Cheyennes under Ice 
Bear. 7. Santees and Yanktonais under Inkpadutah. 8. Reno's first fight. 9. Custer Battlefield. 
10. Custer’s advance. 11. Reno’sadvance. 12. Reno’s retreat. 13. Benteen’sscout. 14. Benteen's 
return. 15. Where Reno and Benteen were entrenched. 





trenched themselves as well as they 
could upon a hill east of the creek and 
not far from the point where the forces 
divided when going in. As soon as 
Custer was destroyed, the combined 
warriors of all the village started after 
Reno, and, finding him entrenched on 
the hill, surrounded him and held him 
under fire two days, until the Indians’ 


its courage, they had determined to 
stake their all in one last grand struggle 
for their fatherland. 

There were very few North Dakota 
Indians at Little Big Horn. The Devil’s 
Lake Indians were in the main Sisse- 
ton’s, and friendly. They were in 1876 
well-established agency Indians. The 
Rees, Mandans and Gros Ventres at Bu- 





THE CUSTER FIGHT AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ford were all friendly. The Uncpapas 
—Black Moon, Gall, Sitting Bull and 
their people — in the main lived on 
Grand River in South Dakota, though 
tributary to Fort Yates, which is situ- 
ated north of the State line. 

It may be fairly said that Reno did 
not make much of a fight at Little Big 
Horn, but it may be assumed that by 
the retreat alone he saved his battalion. 
There were about 800 men in the three 
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torical Society) may prove interesting 
to all students of the Red Man and his 
history—showing, as it does, the habitat 
of each band prior to the white in- 
vasion. 

The reader should bear in mind the 
distinction between Dakotas and Sioux. 
The Dakotas are the largest division of 
the Siouan family; but that family com- 
prises many other divisions —as the 














A CUSTER BATTLE FIELD SPECTRE.* 
Photo by A. B. Rumsey, Billings, Montana. 





battalions, and there were a good many 
thousand warriors in front of them. It 
can scarcely be doubted that his com- 
mand would have been wiped out had 
he gone to the support of Custer. 

With respect to the organization and 
relationship of the Dakota tribes, the 
following diagram (compiled by the 
writer for the South Dakota State His- 


Winnebagoes, Omahas, Poncas, Osages, 
Missouris, lowas, Catawbas, etc. 


*The “‘spectre’’ of Indian Vengeance here shown first 
made its appearance in the dark-room—unexpected and 
unannounced. Mr. Rumsey was taking views of the 
battle ground and of the famous “‘sun dance” of the 
Crows (then being held in the vicinity); and,in his haste 
to catch a brave in a typical attitude, failed to change 
his plate—attaining a really tragic effect by pure acci- 
dent. The leathern effigy, impaled on the uplifted knife, 


enhances rather than detracts from the spirit of the 
scene.—Ep, 
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DAKOTAS (SIOUX). 

1. Mdewakantons (People of Spirit Lake). Lived on 
Mississippi River near St. Paul. 

2. Wakpekutes (Leaf Shooters). Lived on Minnesota 
River in vicinity of Mankato. 

3. Wahpetons (People of the Leaves). Lived on Up- 
per Minnesota near Lac Qui Parle. 

4. Sissetons (People of the Swamp). Lived in vicinity 
of Big Stone Lake. 

These four bands were called collectively Isanties 
(Santees), meaning people who once lived on Knife 
Lake. They all roamed into South Dakota time out of 
mind. 

5. Yanktons (People at the End, referring to the posi- 
tion they occupied in the great tribal councils). Lived 
on Missouri River near Yankton. 

6. Yanktonais (Little Yankton Band). Lived on Up- 
per James River from Redfield to Devil’s Lake. ‘The 
Assiniboines are an offshoot of this band. 
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Tetons (People of the Prairie). This division in- 
cludes all of the Dakotas living west of the Missouri. 

1. *Uncpapas (People Who Camp by Themselves). 

2. *Sihasapas (Blackfeet). 

3. *Itazipchos (People Without Bows; French, Sans 
Arcs. 

4, Minneconjous (People Who Plant by the Water). 
They lived between the Black Hills and Platte River, 
but for last 75 years have lived on Grand River. 

5. Oglalas. They lived along the Niobrara. 

6. Sichanques (Burnt Thighs; French, Brulés). They 
lived on White River. 

7. Oohenonpaas (Two Kettles—from circumstance 
that at one time two kettles of meat saved the band 
from’starving). Lived near Fort Pierre. 


*Tbese three bands were closely allied and lived near 
Grand River. 





WATCHING THINGS GROW. 
By FRANK L. ROSE, M. D. 


Good mornin’, Doc. Fer ’n easy seat 
This old rail fence is hard to beat. 
Would I go fishin’? No, sir-ee! 
Fishin’s too ‘‘strenuous’”’ fer me, 





’S the feller says. I tell you what, 
You'll think I’m lazy like as not, 

But on warm days like this, you know, 

I like to set an’ watch things grow. 


See them pink blossoms with the blue 
Of old Lake Mich. a-shinin’ through! | 
Now, watch them chipmunks do their stunts— 

Ain’t they the sassiest little runts? 


Seems as if Nature now an’ then 

Fergives herself fer makin’ men 

An’ says, “Enjoy my sun an’ shade L 
With the cute critters I have made!”’ 


Say, Doc! You know what I would do, 
If I was Vanderbilt or you? 

I'd set right here—I would, by Joe!— 
Jest set right here an’ watch things grow! 
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THE AWAKENING. 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE. 


CARDINAL was the cause of it. 

I thought he was pushing the 
season, but it was a glorious 
morning and I couldn't decline the in- 
vitation. Perhaps I had a slight attack 
of “spring fever”; any way,I took a 
morning off and followed the “red bird” 
—at least I followed him a little way, 
and then he slipped from my view. As 
I stepped out on my back porch on the 
27th of last month (February) I heard 
him singing in a white-oak sapling a lit- 
tle way below the house. His cheery 
song came to me in notes full and strong 
and clear. His song seemed very sweet, 
and it seemed as though he were saying : 
“Too sweet! too sweet! Come here! 
come here—here!’’ It was an invita- 
tion to take a forest ramble. It had 
been 3 weeks since I had visited my ac- 
customed haunts, so it did not require 
much coaxing from the cardinal to get 
me into the woods. I love to listen to 
the song of birds; even a little chirp 
from the tiniest feathered throat appeals 
to me; the mute things of the wild touch 
a respondent chord in my being. So I 
followed the cardinal into the forest— 
far into the awakening woods. The red 
bird had called me weeks before, when 
the frost crystals glistened and sparkled 
under a bright but unwarning sun, and 
I had followed. Snow and cold do 
not still the cardinal’s voice: on bright 


days go to his haunts in some thickety 
ravine and you will hear his full-throated 
song, even in mid-winter, though the hill- 
sides be covered with snow. 

Half-way down the hill I came to a 
familiar path, which, should I follow it 
to its termination, would lead me on 
across the wooded hills, down a long 
deep ravine, locally known as Matthews’ 
Hollow, to the river. Matthews’ Hol- 
low is heavily timbered, with consider- 
able undergrowth; it is a bird-lover’s 
paradise, where I have spent many de- 
lightful hours. The first thing to at- 
tract my attention as I went along the 
path was the marked advance the buds 
had made since last I had been in the 
woods, 3 weeks before. The brown ma- 
ple buds were, it seemed, on the point of 
bursting open; the oaks and the fuzzy 
hickory buds were twice their former 
size; the white tips of the waxy June- 
berry blooms were almost ready to come 
forth; while on the shaggy branches of 
the red-bud the pink tips of the growing 
petals could be easily seen on examina- 
tion; here and there were little tufts of 
green grass, and even the moss on the 
rocks seemed a brighter green. 

Down at the foot of the hi! the blue- 
birds and juncos were having a merry 
game of some sort—their happy twitter- 
ings making me aware of their presence 
before I came near enough to locate 
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them in a bit of brushy undergrowth. 
Hither and thither they raced among 
the budding branches like animated bits 
of the far-away sky. As I stopped to 
watch them a moment, it seemed as if I 
had never seen them look so bright be- 
fore; they looked as though they had 
just stepped into brand-new suits of 
brown and blue; and the faithful juncos 
—those delightful companions of my 
winter rambles, no matter how cold the 
day or how deep the snow—were as 
lively and as jubilant as their gayer 
dressed playmates. What a jolly-good 
time they seemed to be having among 
the bushes, so interested were they in 
their game or work (whichever it may 
have been) that only one had time to 
give me a moment’s observation ; stop- 
ping, as he did, in the top of a dead dog- 
wood just a few feet in front of me, I 
had a most excellent oppo:tunity of 
studying his form and plumage, but it 
was only for an instant; the next mo- 
ment he was mingling with his happy 
comrades. Bluebirds have been very 
abundant all winter; I have never gone 
into the woods without finding them by 
the score. 

A little farther on I came upon a 
company of chickadees; they too were 
as lively and as busy as the juncos and 
bluebirds, keeping up a constant chirp 
and twitter among themselves, like a 
band of lisping fairies, and their merry 
chatter is a pleasant memory yet. A 
pair of white-throated sparrows crossed 
my path and passed on over the hill, 
giving me no chance to observe them, 
except a passing glimpse (which is far 
from satisfying to a bird lover); their 
presence lent additional enthusiasm to 
my morning’s ramble, for I felt certain 
that I would meet other rare visitors. 
No white-throated sparrows had been 
observed since the last week in Novem- 
ber, and, so far as I am aware, they do 
not winter in this locality. When the 
sparrows crossed in front of me, I of 
course stopped to watch them and was 
on the point of following them—for 
were they not the advance agents of 


Spring and might they not lead me into 
a company of other early visitors? But 
at that moment a bird voice floated up 
from the foot of the hill—a clear, jing- 
ling note like the chime of tiny bells— 
that caused me to turn and listen. What 
was it? What bird would be breathing 
forth a rippling bar like that in Febru- 
ary? Certainly a brave one. It sound- 
ed something like a vireo’s, but much 
stronger and too metallic; surely, it 
couldn’t be a vireo’s, any way, for it was 
far too early for them. The note bore 
a considerable resemblance to the note 
of the tufted titmouse, but lacking the 
tiresome sameness of the titmouse’s 
song. No, I could not be so easily mis- 
taken; it must be some new arrival, and 
the only way to solve the problem was 
to hunt the author out; accordingly I 
began to pick my way to the foot of the 
hill, making as little noise as possible 
(instead of going over the hill in the 
wake of the white-throats). When I 
reached the ravine the unknown song- 
ster seemed close at hand, but it was 
several minutes before I located him; he 
seemed to be continually changing 
places; one moment in front of me, the 
next behind me, then on one side and 
then on the other—a/ways in the oppo- 
site direction from where I looked; he 
was certainly a vexatious and lively lit- 
tle fifer. At last I discovered the little 
“peek-a-boo,” eyeing me with a merry 
twinkle from the top of a nearby spice 
bush—a Carolina wren! I could not 
believe my eyes till my field glass told 
me I was not mistaken. He had ar- 
rived far earlier than usual, but that 
was not so remarkable; the strangest 
thing was his voice; it was unfamiliar 
to my ears, being either a mew song 
or an old song remodelled; I had 
surely never before heard a Carolina 
wren sing the notes it sang, yet it cer- 
tainly was a Carolina wren; it was 
perched in full view, so that I could not 
be mistaken as to its identity. Such a 
song—and in February! I shall never 
forget it: silvery, tinkling drops of mel- 
ody, floating on the crisp air like the 
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jingling of tiny golden bells, as clear 
and as distinct as a tanager’s warble; 
little wonder I did not recognize it from 
the hill-top. I stood still and looked 
and listened till the charming little vo- 
calist flew away. In looks and actions 
he was every inch a wren, but his song 
was something entirely new and almost 
remarkable. This little incident prompts 
a query too obvious to mention. As I 
passed on down the ravine, I could not 
help wondering as to the reason for the lit- 
tle wren’s unusual and untimely burst of 
happy melody. Was it the morning of 
his betrothal? if so, it was certainly a 
good reason for being so blithe; or was 
he simply warbling an announcement of 
the coming of Spring; if such were the 
case, the days that followed showed him 
to have been a little hasty. 

Another thing to attract my attention 
in the ravine were the sassafras bushes, 
the pale green buds of which were tipped 
with a tiny line of white. When the 
sassafras pencils its buds the spring days 
are not far off, so it is said; three weeks 
before the aromatic sassafras was fast 
asleep; now almost every bud was 
“‘peeping”’ at the February sun hanging 
low over the tall naked trees, though it 
was hardly 9 a.m. I am afraid the per- 
sistent and hardy sassafras is an unre- 
liable weather prognosticator; I’d ra- 
ther take the maples’ forecast. The tu- 
pelos (what a pretty Indian name!) were 
blushing in their sleep, dreaming perhaps 
of the golden days. The tupelo is a 
beautiful tree, possessing striking indi- 
viduality ; it never fails to attract atten- 
tion even in a mixed forest. 

On a dead limb of a tall white oak a 
pileated woodpecker was hammering in- 
dustriously for larve—the strong, de- 
liberate strokes making a dull but pene- 
trating sound that could be heard for a 
very considerable distance. The tattoo 
of the pileated woodpecker is one of the 
loudest if not he loudest sound of the 
forest; it is like the strokes from a 
wooden mallet, and (excepting that of 
the ivory-billed) is incomparable to the 
tapping of any other woodpecker; his 
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voice or call note—a weird, cackling 
laugh—is the loudest bird voice of all 
the forest, a sound that will invariably 
make you turn and look in the direc- 
tion from whence it comes, half expect- 
ing to behold some uncanny wood witch 
or hideous faced demon. It is a very 
interesting bird of marked individuality, 
and seemingly leads a very lonely life; 
it seems to be entirely shunned by all 
other birds save its own kind; or per- 
haps they are naturally unsocial and 
prefer to keep aloof from other birds; I 
at least have never found them in com- 
pany with birds other than their own 
kind. During the winter the pileated is 
a silent bird, wandering through the leaf- 
less forest in low, heavy flight; but with 
the first sign of spring they become 
noisy and their peculiar and startling 
scream is a feature of the deep woods 
wherein they dwell. This morning I 
heard them calling several times. Like 
other woodpeckers the pileated has not 
the gift of song (unless their common 
call note can be termed such); with the 
exception of the rare and magnificent 
ivory-billed, it is the largest of North 
American woodpeckers. ‘ 

The robins have returned. I saw a 
dozen or more of them in a little valley 
at the foot of the ravine: it was like 
coming unexpectedly upon a company 
of old friends. They were feeding upon 
the ground, searching among the dead 
leaves for larve and sleeping beetles, 
and were so deeply interested in their 
work that they did not become aware of 
my presence until I was quite close to 
them. I always welcome the robins and 
regard their return as a good omen. 
Contrary to many bird students, I do 
not regard the robin as a gifted song- 
ster: I cannot make him out to be any- 
thing more than a good whistler with a 
somewhat extensive vocabulary; he is, 
as a singer, far inferior to either the 
wood thrush, the Wilson thrush or the 
brown thrush, but possessing more force 
of character than any of his more musi- 
cal relatives; his ways are attractive, 
and when he arrives in the spring—he 
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is always the first of his kin to return— 
he seems like a messenger of hope and 
good cheer. 

Rolling a half decayed log from its 
bed (I say bed because it was half cov- 
ered in a drift of dead leaves), and rak- 
ing the brown mould aside, I disclosed 
half a score of big, black shiny beetles, 
all fast asleep; in a minute or so they 
began to crawl about in an awkward, 
dazed sort of fashion. What frightful 
savage-looking creatures they were, with 
great curved “‘pinchers” and big, black, 
bulging eyes; it would certainly be a 
brave bird that would dare to pick one 
of them up. Those big-eyed, shiny 
beetles had selected a snug retreat in 
which to pass their long winter sleep, 
but surely they must have awakened, 
only to find themselves dreadfully hun- 
gry after such a long period of fasting ; 
but what a convenient and comfortable 
way in which to avoid the hardships 
and rigors of winter—nothing to do but 
sleep for at least 14 weeks! to awake 
and find the gentle spring sun warming 
and greening the old earth again. I left 
them uncovered and I wonder if those 
brave little robins or the romping flick- 
ers (of which I saw several flocks) found 
them; I hope they did, for those wicked- 
looking beetles would become the par- 
ents of wood-boring larve if allowed to 
live till the spring days come. 

Not far from where I found the bee- 
tles I came upon the cocoon of the pro- 
methea moth, securely fastened in a part- 
ly folded leaf of a small ash tree ; I knew 
it was a promethea by its elongated form 
and the manner in which the cocoon 
was constructed. The tree was almost 
entirely stripped of its leaves, but the 
leaf in which the cocoon was built kept 
a tight hold on the parent twig and 
firmly withstood the stormy blasts of 
winter. What was it that directed the 





larva to a certain leaf that would not 
blow off? To say it was instinct, is con- 
ceding too high a degree of intelligence 
to such a lowly creature; what it was, 
let him answer who best can. By act- 
ual count there were but 5 leaves hang- 
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ing on the tree, including the one hold- 
ing the cocoon. 

At the end of the ravine there is a 
neat little spring—a circular pool of 
crystal water, from which I have enjoyed 
many a refreshing draught. I stopped 
to see what was going on in the limpid 
depths: newts and crayfish darted un- 
der cover of submerged rocks as my 
shadow fell across the surface of their 
little world, and several “water crickets” 
which were hanging to the mossy side 
of an overhanging boulder waved their 
long antennz up and down and then ran 
away when I stooped down. The newts, 
the crayfish and the crickets have been 
lively and active all winter; ‘Ley take no 
winter sleep: I see them every time I 
visit the spring, but I cannot fully under- 
stand why the crickets persist in living 
in company with the newts and crayfish, 
since the latter devour the former or ra- 
ther they kill them and suck the juices 
from their bodies. I nearly always find 
one or more dead crickets floating on 
the surface of the water—victims of the 
newts and crayfish. I know by experi- 
ment that the crickets are the prey of 
the spring tenants; but their numbers 
do not seem to decrease, in spite of the 
dual odds against them. Last summer 
I kept a newt in a gallon glass jar of 
water for 5 months, and it proved a very 
interesting subject for study, and of 
which I may speak at another time. It 
is wonderful what an amount and variety 
of insect life a little prying into proper 
places will disclose, even in mid-winter. 
Split open a piece of partly decayed 
wood, and you will find it filled with 
sleeping larve—big-headed, soft-bodied 
“borers,” each in its own little tunnel, 
waiting for the warm days to come; 
sometimes you will find a black or green 
sluggish beetle in one of the tunnels. If 
you take the trouble to fell an old hol- 
low tree, you may find its inside literally 
alive with big black ants—both larve 
and adults. The ants are not so drowsy 
as most hibernating insects; they begin 
to move about quite lively, though in a 
bewildered manner, as soon as their 
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home is opened and exposed to the 
light. A little prying under rocks and 
old logs will bring to view all sorts and 
sizes of insects and larve; in the drifts 
of leaves that have gathered in the hol- 
lows and under the bark of living and 
dead trees are other fruitful places to 
look for insect life in winter. 

Somewhere on the hillside a tufted 
titmouse was loudly calling: Peto, Peto, 
Peto, Peto!—a thing he had been doing 
for an hour without recess; it was real- 
ly becoming wearisome (to me but evi- 
dently not to himself). He is the long- 
est winded and most monotonous feath- 
ered whistler I know of: he certainly 
loves the sound of his own voice. The 
titmouse is a bright, active bird; in win- 
ter his cheerful and optimistic disposi- 
tion makes him as welcome as a ray of 
warm sunshine, but with the approach 
of spring his jubilant little heart over- 
flows its gladness in anticipation of the 
coming days of love and happiness, then 
he makes us weary of him with his con- 
stant repetition of Peto, Peto, Peto, Peto, 
for hours at a time. 

The noisy jays—the rowdies of the 
woods—are also back again. I saw and 
heard a yelling troop of them on the 
hillside; they were screaming and romp- 
ing as though it were June instead of 
February; the jay at all times leads a 
strenuous life, and there is no such thing 
as passing him unnoticed, he will not 
permit it, but boldly comes forward and 
introduces himself in a manner that is 
irresistible; I cannot but admire a bird 
possessing such wonderful force of char- 
acter. The jay, though common and 
well known almost everywhere, is by no 
means an ordinary bird; he is a very 
original bird, and some of the things 
he does are little less than remark- 
able; in the spring his vocabulary 
seems to be almost unlimited, while as a 
mocker of bird notes he is hard to beat. 
In mischievousness he excels all others 
except the crow. The jays are always 
out for a good time and they generally 
have it. 

Crossing the ravine I ran into a com- 
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pany of goldfinches, a pleasant surprise 
indeed; how charming they looked in 
their trim suits of black and yellow; 
what a contrast to the bare branches of 
the trees and the withered leaves on the 
forest floor! The picture was so strik- 
ing in its contrasts and settings it caused 
me to stop the instant I beheld it for a 
deliberate view. The merry little travel- 
lers seemed to be enjoying themselves 
immensely, flitting from branch to 
branch, rising and circling, and then sud- 
denly darting off to one side; in truth 
they seemed to be indulging in some 
jolly play not unlike a game of tag, but 
to save me I couldn’t tell which little 
fellow was ‘‘it.” The goldfinches were 
old acquaintances but I have never 
grown weary of them. They are al- 
ways the same delightful little friends. 
From the trunk of an old white oak 
only a few yards away a saucy nuthatch 
clung head downwards and scolded at 
me roundly, and the fact that I did not 
pay any attention to him nor leave when 
he ordered me to do so seemed to dis- 
turb him greatly; flying from tree to 
tree and swinging around—the nuthatch 
always clings head downward when 
talking, in fact they don’t seem to be 
comfortable when right end up—and 
scolded and scolded till I almost believe 
he was red in the face. Did you ever 
have a nuthatch gaze steadily at you at 
close range? They will sometimes do 
it, and I assure you those little black 
eyes seem to look straight through you; 
to look right into your very soul: you 
cannot return that gaze without quail- 
ing; it may be only a smile on your 
part, but even that alone shows that you 
are outdone. You may ask yourself 
the question, Are the nuthatches mind 
readers? You will have to answer your 
own question. The nuthatch is a very 
matter-of-fact bird. He and the downy 
woodpecker are boon companions, es- 
pecially during the winter; they range 
over the woods together in search of 
food, always keeping in sight of each 
other. Of course during the summer 
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domestic cares take up most of their 
time and attention. 

Off to one side about 100 yards a 
band of crows were making a rousing 
din and clatter. Picking my way quiet- 
ly to the vicinity I discovered a Cooper’s 
hawk in the top of a dead tree and 15 
or 20 crows perched in neighboring 
trees and “cawing” to the full extent 
of their lungs—crows having an intense 
dislike for a hawk of any kind. The 
hawk discovered me as soon as I came 
in sight and left immediately, followed 
by the noisy black band, except 2 or 3 
who probably remained to find out my 
business. The crow is the characteristic 
bird of this country. On account of his 
size and color he is the most conspicu- 
ous, and being with us in abundant num- 
bers at all times, he is the best known 
of all North American birds. During 
the winter they roost in colonies in cer- 
tain localities. Early in the morning 
after regularly executed manceuvres, 
they start on the day’s foraging, flying 
low, on the lookout for food. Late in 
the afternoon they return, flying at a 
much greater height, and, alighting at 
some point near the roost, wait the com- 
ing of the last stragglers. Then, at a 
given signal, they all rise and retire for 
the night. As I reached the top of the 
hill the sound of a phoebe voice greeted 
me, soft and sweet as a fairy’s whisper, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, it came slowly across 
the clearing. The phcebe’s call was my 
welcome home. 

What a delightful stroll I had, the air 
being just sharp enough to be invigorat- 
ing. I returned to the house feeling good 
all over, and, like the happy birds sing- 
ing in the forest, I too was light-hearted 
and contented. 

“ The poetry of earth is never dead.” 





A HARD SHELL PET. 

About 1876, my father, Charles M. 
Allen, residing at Bermuda as U.S. Con- 
sul, made a deal with a colored man for 
a small tortoise, thinking it would be 
wanted by Prof. Hamlin of Auburn, N. 
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Y., for a collection he intended making 
in the islands. The turtle weighed 6 
pounds and the price was to be $5.00, 
if the Professor should take it. As it 
turned out that his collection was in 
Mollusca only, the Chelonian was not 
wanted; but when the attempt to find it 
about the premises at Wistowe Lodge 
was made, the creature was missing. 
Mr. Allen finally gave the colored man 
6 shillings sterling for a quit claim on 
the lost reptile, and some time afterwards 
it came out of its hiding place. Since 
that time Dick, the turtle, has been one 
of the family, though sometimes he has 
strayed away into contiguous parts of 
the island. ‘ 

Being well known to every one be- 
tween Hamilton and the Causeway, 
Dick has always been restored to Wis- 
towe by those who have surprised him 
in his travels and were desirous of the 
small reward that was always paid. At 
one side of the front yard in which Dick 
is domiciled is a wharf or boat landing, 
hardly a quarter of a mile from the open 
waters of the sea. All his attempts at 
escaping have been intelligently made, 
and that he has never fallen overboard is 
a proof of his sagacity. No one can say 
just how he has escaped at times, and 
he has often been seen trying vainly to 
climb the steps leading to the front en- 
trance to the house. The place being 
walled about, his only route to freedom, 
unassisted, must have been by the 
round-about way of the backyard and 
the stable gates. 

Dick is of the variety of tortoise com- 
monly called the Grecian, of the genus 
Testudo, and akin to those commonly 
offered for sale in the London shops, 
from whence, perhaps, he may have 
been brought by some ship to the Ber- 
mudas. His kindred are crawling about 
the whole world, and his origin is a 
mystery. Upon his head are bright 
yellow scales, and on his legs the prom- 
inent coloring is a vivid red; his hind- 
legs are scarred with old abrasions, 
caused by his having been tied by those 
who have from time to time made him 
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captive in his wanderings. His appear- 
ance is set forth in the pictures with this 
article. 

Since coming to Wistowe, Dick has 
grown from 6 pounds to a weight of be- 
tween 26 and 27 pounds, and is so 
strong that small and unterrified chil- 
dren use him for short rides about the 
yard. 

In stormy and chilly weather (al- 
though 57 degrees F. is about the cold- 
est temperature) Dick takes to the “tall 
weeds,” if he can find any, and often 
may be found at the back of the olean- 
der hedges, with only the upper part of 
his shell above the dirt; here he may 
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of many kinds of food, his favorite dish 
is baked beans, which he will eat from a 
plate after his awkward fashion—mean- 
while hissing contentedly at intervals, 
somewhat after the manner of a purring 
cat. Of muskmelons he is greedily 
fond; he attacks a whole melon without 
hesitation, snapping at the first opening 
he makes, until he succeeds in getting at 
the desirable part of the fruit, and there- 
after feeding till satisfied, with the juice 
of the melon dripping from his head and 
neck, 

Many a time in the happy days before 
our family had been scattered to the four 
winds, and before the one we loved so 
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SHOWING DICK AND 


SOME OF HIS FRIENDS. 





remain for weeks, for no one thinks of 
disturbing him at such times. His re- 
appearance will always be known by his 
prompt report to the cook or to her de- 
partment; sometimes, as the family are 
at a meal in the dining-room, which 
opens upon a level with the front yard, 
a heavy and laborious clattering will be 
heard in the hall, and Dick, like a very 
small boy in his father’s boots, will 
scramble into sight. At such times his 
appetite stops at nothing: if not fed in 
the dining-room, he wastes no time in 
proceeding directly to the kitchen, where 
he is sure of a welcome. Although fond 





well had gone peacefully to his rest, 
have we sat by the edge of the wharf at 
the outer side of the lawn of Bermuda 
grass, fishing for cow-pilots, grunts, 
round-robins or other little fish, to be 
used as bait at night upon the rocks of 
the shore, when Mr. Dick, having heard 
our voices, would be seen coming from 
his hiding- place, never stopping for more 
than a temporary survey until he was 
with us. We were accustomed to put 
the small live fish into pails, until they 
were taken to the fishing places or fed 
to the hungry inhabitants of the fish- 
pond back of the stables, and Dick 
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would take his place amongst us with 
no sound but the occasional hissing 
noise that is the only vocal manifesta- 
tion of which he seems capable. As 
the next fish would fall flapping upon 
the grass, Dick would show signs of 
eagerness, and as soon as it was put 
within his reach would at once seize and 
devour it; when he had been fed with 
three or four of these 4 to 5 inch fish, 
he would at once return to his retreat. 
In dry weather it is not an unusual 
thing for Dick to drink a pint of water 
at one time. He is sociable to an ex- 
treme, and so gentle that only in acci- 
dent has he ever bitten any one; he is 
fond of being with the cats and the dog 
when on parade, and the pictures here- 
with are not out of the ordinary in illus- 
trating his surroundings, although the 
cats and the dog may be suspected of pos- 
ing for effect. CuHar es F. ALLEN. 


JIM, THE TALKING CROW. 








Most children have seen and visited 
with talking birds, ranging all the way 
up from the pretty little Mexican parrot 
to the big South African red-bill, whose 
voice is so shrill that at times it almost 
deafens, but there are few children—or 
even grown folk, for that matter—who 
have seen a talking wild crow; and yet 
they exist, although they are quite rare. 
Such a bird is owned in the family of 
William Buck of Greenwood, Nebraska. 
“Jim,” as the crow is called, has been in 
captivity for a little over 2 years or 
since he was a wee black feathery bit of 
bird-life, hatched out far up in a tall elm 
tree, where his home was built of many 
twigs and a few leaves, for crows never 
feather their nests. He was captured 
just as he began to learn to fly and car- 
ried to Mr. Buck’s home, where he was 
placed in a cage and petted until he be- 
came quite tame. Then, one day, Mr. 
Buck took Jim out and split his tongue, 
which was accomplished only after a 
struggle on Jim’s part that came near 
depriving the poor bird of all his pret- 
tiest black shiny feathers, for he object- 
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ed to being treated in such an uncrow- 
like manner. But after his tongue had 
been split Jim didn’t feel so very bad 
and was soon hopping about in his cage 
as happy as ever. A week passed, and 
then two, and Jim’s tongue had become 
well. Then, all at once, he began try- 
ing to mimic the children and even to 
yelp like a dog, though in the latter 
‘effort he made a dismal failure. That he 
might learn to talk was the reason for 
splitting his tongue; for all crows, if 
their tongues are split when they are 
young, can in time talk almost as well as 
a parrot. For hours the children in Mr. 
Buck’s family played with Jim and did 
their best to teach him to call their 
names and say other things, until at last 
he could say “Good morning!’ “ Hel- 
lo!” “Baby!” “Dog!” and “Sic ’em!” 
as plainly as a parrot. 

Not long ago a strange dog came into 
the yard where Jim lives, and where he 
now generally comes and goes as he 
pleases. Jim knew the dog had no busi- 
ness there, so hopped down on his back 
and began jabbing his sharp claws into 
the startled animal, all the time scream- 
ing, “Sic ’em!” “Sic ’em!” as loud as 
he could, and kept at it until one of the 
children came running to see what was 
the matter. Then the crow flew up on 
a limb and called “Good morning,” so 
fast and so loud that he evidently got 
dizzy, for he lost his balance and flut- 
tered to the ground. In the meantime 
the strange dog had jumped the fence 
and was tearing up the road, yelping as 
if a demon had him by the tail. 

Jim is proud of his ability to talk, and 
often does so until he is hushed. He is 
frequently visited by strangers who have 
never heard a crow talk. At such 
times he repeats every expression he 
knows, but not until after he has been 
presented with a piece of apple, a bit of 
fresh meat or something he likes, which 
he first eats and then begins to chatter. 
He never caws as other crows do and it 
is said he can’t, owing to his having had 
his tongue split. E. O. MAYFIELD. 

Omaha, Nebraska. 
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THE TRUE STORY 





BORDER. 


OF A BOY’S LIFEH.-- Part II. 


By HON. JOSEPH R. KING. 


HE day I sold Dolly, we heard 

that miners were wanted at the 

Red Cloud Mine up the Colorado 
River. Miller started at once with his 
friend and the next day I followed on 
the stage. 1 found Miller perfectly 
happy. He had secured a position as 
second cook in the camp. It was a 
very amusing sight to see handsome, 
aristocratic George Miller with sleeves 
rolled high and his white hands dab- 
bling in dish water. The boy who had 
been indulged in pocket money and 
good clothes by his fond parents was 
learning valuable life lessons in Ari- 
zona. I secured work at $2.00 per day 
as a common miner. About 30 of us 
were set to work digging into the side 
of a mountain. Wholly unaccustomed 
to such labor, I threw all my strength 
into every stroke of the pick, just as 
though I expected to dig down the 
mountain before dinner. Soon, the 
foreman (who was a kind hearted man 
and an experienced miner) came to me 
and said: “ Young man, you can’t keep 
up that lick. Take it easier. See how 
slowly the other men work: work as 
they do and you will be able to work 
all day.” The other miners were swing- 
ing their picks with regular, rhythmic 
strokes, in that easy, indolent fashion 
which is very difficult to imitate by 
nervously quick workers. The more 
my hands burned and the more my 
back ached with the stooping posture, 
the more furiously I picked, until 





human endurance could stand it no 
longer, and I leaned on my pick to rest 
a moment. I had just straightened 
myself erect, when I saw a tall, angu- 
lar man looking down on me. He was 
standing on the edge of a perpendicu- 
lar cliff about 50 ft. above me. He was 
certainly a most picturesque figure. 
His clothes were so new and neat and 
elegant that it needed no second 
glance to see that he was just from the 
East. His trousers were stuffed into 
high-topped boots; his negligée shirt 
was girt round the waist by a broad 
pistol belt, while a wide sombrero 
completed his attire. There he stood, 
a 6-foot raw-boned Yankee—publish- 
ing to all beholders by his picturesque 
dress that he was playing the typical 
Westerner of the story books. 

While I was observing him admir- 
ingly, he called down to me with a ter- 
rible oath, “Take that pick and go to 
work!” It was not the command, but 
the oath, that made every drop of 
blood in my veins tingle with indig- 
nation. I had never been sworn at 
before and that oath fell on me as a 
deadly insult. In blind, unreasoning 
passion, I bounded up the rocks at one 
side of the cliff and stood beside him. 
“T am a gentleman,” I cried, in a voice 
quivering with suppressed passion. “I 
don’t allow any man to swear at me. I 
have a notion to throw you over the 
cliff.” He was surprised and fright- 
ened. There must have been a deadly 
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menace in my face and attitude, for he 
trembled and backed away from me. 

“You are the superintendent, I sup- 
pose?” I continued. “Pay me what 
you owe me. IT’ll not work for such a 
man.” 

“How much is it?” he asked in a 
tone of relief. 

“V’ve worked two hours and it’s 
worth 50 cents.” 

He handed me a silver half dollar 
and I turned and left him. I told the 
kind foreman about my trouble with 
the superintendent. He explained that 
the man had just come from Boston 
and that he knew nothing about mines 
or miners. The foreman was very in- 
dignant because the superintendent 
had interfered with matters which be- 
longed properly to the foreman. 

I found Miller at the cook-house and 
told him Good-bye. Since we were com- 
rades, I expected him to quit work and 
go with me. I intended to go back to 
Yuma and thence to Tombstone, Ari- 
zona’s greatest mining camp at that 
time. To my regret, Miller refused to 
go, saying that he was already as far 
from home and civilization as he ever 
meant to go. Our long trip had en- 
deared him to me and I did not like to 
leave him. Persuasion was of no avail, 
so I offered to divide my money with 
him. He stoutly refused to take one 
cent, saying that his position was 
enough for him and that I would need 
all my money travelling. With blank- 
ets strapped to my back, I started to 
walk to Yuma, about 40 miles down 
the river. I soon came to a shaft in 
the mountainside. Nearby a man was 
standing before a tent. I asked him 
for work, hoping to get a place near 
Miller, as my heart was heavy at the 
thought of leaving him. 

“Are you a miner?” asked the man 
who was the superintendent of the 
mine. 

“No,” I answered. “I worked in the 
Red Cloud about 2 hours, and left be- 
cause the superintendent cursed me. 
I don’t know a thing about mining.” 

“You’re honest, at least. Most men 
who ask me for work pretend to know 
all about mining; but, when I put 
them at work, they don’t know a thing. 
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I like you and I'll give you work. Come 
with me.” 

At the mouth of the shaft was a 
windlass, and nearby some rawhide 
bags were lying on the ground. The 
superintendent asked me to remove all 
my clothing except my overalls, as it 
was very warm down in the mine. He 
lighted a candle and I followed him 
down a ladder which inclined at an 
‘angle of about 40 degrees. As we 
went down feet foremost into the 
warm, close blackness, the spot of 
light at the mouth of the shaft became 
smaller and smaller. A dread seized 
me. I had never been underground 
before. I was afraid my feet would 
slip from the rungs of the ladder and 
I would fall. My fears increased when 
we came to a huge rock, tons in 
weight, which had been dug under and 
left hanging in the shaft. We had to 
squeeze under this rock, and when I 
looked back I could no longer see the 
light at the mouth of the shaft. Noth- 
ing could be seen in that pitchy black- 
ness but the shadowy form of the man 
ahead and his dim light. I thought of 
a thousand things in a minute. I 
thought how terrible it would be if an 
earthquake should loosen the rock and 
it should settle even a foot or two and 
entomb us alive. I thought of home 
and Mother. With trembling legs I 
set one foot after another down the 
ladder that seemed endless. Soon the 
superintendent stepped from the lad- 
der to a ledge of rocks. When a blast 
was set in the bottom of the shaft, the 
miners came to this cavity (which was 
about 10 by 4 ft. and 6 ft. high) for 
safety from the flying pieces of rock. 
After resting a moment, we continued 
the descent of the ladder. Soon we 
heard a faint clinking sound down in 
the darkness. As we descended, we 
saw a dim light, and the faint sound 
became more distinct until it was 
recognizable as the stroke of the ham- 
mer on the drill. 

Near the foot of the ladder, a Mex- 
ican was at work, stripped to the 
waist. He was 6 ft. 3 inches tall and 
was holding a drill in one brawny 
hand and striking it with a hammer 
in the other. The superintendent 
talked with him in Spanish. I thought: 




















Am I to be left alone with this half- 
civilized giant who cannot understand 
a word I say? The superintendent 
gave me a hammer and bade me strike 
the drill. I looked at the hammer. Its 
face was the size of an American half- 
doilar and the head of the drill was 
the size of a silver quarter. While the 
Mexican held the drill, I must hit it 
squarely on the head. If I should miss 
the drill and strike the Mexican’s 
hand, I feared the consequences to my- 
self. I had driven pickets with a 
sledge, so I was not wholly unaccus- 
tomed to the use of a hammer. I began 
lightly, at first—lifting the hammer 
only a foot or two and tapping the 
drill very gently. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said the superin- 
tendent. “Bring it over your shoulder 
so.” The Mexican nodded encourag- 
ingly, as much as to say, “I won't 
hurt you if you hit me.” Thus encour- 
aged, I brought the hammer down in 
true miner fashion. The superintend- 
ent was pleased and went away, leav- 
ing me alone with the Mexican. I 
talked to him, but he understood only 
two or three English words. I tried 
to please him. I was afraid if I should 
strike his hand by mischance that he 
would do me violence. 

Finally, I did miss the drill and 
struck his hand with such force as to 
tear the skin from the back of it. A 
cool sweat broke from my forehead 
and my face turned white. He looked 
at his bruised and bleeding hand and 
then at me with a little smile and said 
quietly, “All right.” Grasping the drill 
in his uninjured hand, he nodded at 
me to strike. I never feared him after 
that. Although we could not talk to- 
gether, there was a friendly under- 
standing between us. 

After drilling a few holes, we filled 
them with powder, and, lighting the 
fuse, hastened up the ladder to the 
cleft in the rock. There was only a 
moment to wait and then came a ter- 
rific shock and rumbling as though the 
earth were being torn in pieces. The 
shaft immediately filled with smoke 
and we choked and gasped. It was like 
sitting in the smokestack of a huge 
furnace. As we sat there, I wondered 
if the great rock had been shaken 
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loose and closed the shaft. The 
thought made me cold with horror. 
After the smoke cleared a little, the 
Mexican gave me a lighted candle and 
motioned for me to ascend. I hurried 
up the ladder, but it seemed as if I 
should never reach the top. I strained 
my eyes for a peep of light. I squeezed 
under the rock and with unutterable 
joy saw the welcome light at the 
mouth of the shaft. The rest of the 
ascent was easy. When I climbed out 
of the shaft, I am certain that for the 
first time in my life I fully appreciated 
the air and sunlight. 

The superintendent directed me to 
lower the raw-hide bags into the mine. 
The Mexican filled them with the ore 
broken by the blast and I hoisted the 
bags up with the windlass. In a few 
days I became accustomed to the mine 
and ran up and down the ladder, with 
scarcely a thought of the rock that 
threatened to entomb us. 

I worked in this mine for two weeks. 
The Mexican and I slept on a bed of 
straw in a natural cave near the mine. 
I learned that the Mexican had worked 
for this company nearly a year with 
out receiving any wages, so I decided 
to leave. The superintendent could 
not pay me in money, but gave me an 
order on a merchant in Yuma. While 
I was in that mine, Miller came twice 
to visit me. On his last visit I told 
him of my plans to go to Tombstone 
and bade him Good-bye. I never saw 
him again. He never returned to San 
José. 

At Yuma I cashed my order and felt 
quite rich in the possession of nearly 
$80. Some men told me that I could 
get a cheaper ticket on a freight train 
than on a first-class passenger train. 
Following their advice, I boarded a 


freight train for Tucson. The con- 
ductor sold me a _ cheap ticket. 


After we were well started, he kindly 
made me a comfortable bed in an 
empty passenger coach next to the 
caboose. After the long walk to Yuma 
I was very tired and slept soundly 
until late in the morning. After aris- 
ing, I stood on the platform some time. 
I was the only passenger on that trip 
and none of the train crew was in 
sight. After a time I felt in my pocket 
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and was horrified to find my purse 
gone. I searched the passenger coach 
thoroughly but my search was in vain. 
Then I concluded that I had been 
robbed while asleep by one of the train 
crew. I was sitting utterly helpless 
and miserable, when the conductor 
entered the coach and gave me a 
cheery good morning. I told him of 
my loss. He smilingly put his hand 
in his pocket and handed me my purse. 
I could scarcely believe my senses. I 
had not even hoped to see my money 
again. He explained that, coming into 
the coach in my absence, he had found 
the purse where it had slipped from an 
inside coat pocket. “ Young man, you 
must be a little more careful about 
your money hereafter,” he concluded. I 
was very thankful that an honest man 
had found my purse. When we ar- 
rived at Tucson I took the conductor 
to the best dinner to be had in that 
old Mexican town. 

I went by rail from Tucson to Ben- 
son, the railway station nearest to 
Tombstone. A stage line ran from 
Benson to the great mining town. The 
mines were first discovered by the 
Shefland brothers. The town derives 
its name from the rocks or white slabs, 
which jut from the ground and remind 
one unpleasantly of a graveyard. The 
stage was an old fashioned one, drawn 
by six spirited horses. It was night 
when we swept into Tombstone. 
Everything seemed to be at the high- 
est pitch of excitement. As we drove 
down the streets, we heard music in 
every part of the town. Saloons and 
gambling houses were brilliantly 
lighted. Above the din could be heard 
the sound of hammers as men built 
houses by the light of lanterns. 

The next day I made the acquaint- 
ance of a justice of the peace who 
kindly gave me permission to sleep in 
his office. At that time there were 
1,000 men in Tombstone out of employ- 
ment. Miners were paid $4.00 a day 
and men who worked above ground 
received $3.00 a day, but it was very 
difficult for a stranger to get work. I 
looked everywhere but was unsuccess- 
ful. Living was very expensive, and, 
economize as I might, my money was 
fast diminishing. In the evenings I 


did as every one else did. I went to 
the large gambling halls and watched 
the men play faro and three card 
monte and the rest of the gambling 
games. Sometimes 100 men would be 
gambling in one hall. The only places 
of amusement in the town were the 
saloons and gambling halls with their 
orchestras and costly fixtures. In the 
evenings these places were crowded 
with players and spectators. There 
was no such a thing as a home in 
Tombstone. The miners lost their 
money as fast as they earned it. My 
mother had taught me how foolish and 
wicked gambling of any sort is, and 
during all my stay in Tombstone I 
never had a desire to gamble. But I 
often wondered how men could work 
so hard for money and then lose it all 
in a single night. 

The richest mine in Tombstone was 
the Toughnut, a short distance from 
town. I went to this mine frequently 
to ask for work, but always received 
the same answer: “Have all the men 
we want.” I tried to get work at any- 
thing, but of no avail. My money was 
nearly gone and I was getting desper- 
ate. One morning I went into a res- 
taurant and gave my last coin for 
breakfast. Getting down from the 
high stool, I walked out into the 
street, wondering where I should get 
the next meal. I went over to the 
Toughnut Mine and stopped to talk 
with a young man who was driving 
two mules, hauling up buckets of ore 
from where miners were stoping out 
a rich pocket near the surface. He 
told me that a surveying party was to 
start that day for the Huachuca Moun- 
tains on the Mexican line, to survey 
a water line into Tombstone. He 
directed me to John Gird, civil en- 
gineer of the Toughnut. John Gird 
was the brother of Richard Gird, prin- 
cipal owner of the mine. I went at 
once to the engineer and asked for 
work with the party. 

“Have all the men we want,” he said 
curtly, without looking up. My heart 
fell. I was in desperate straits and 
must have work or starve. 

“Mr. Gird,” I pleaded, “I have been 
in town several months, trying to get 
work. I spent my last cent for break- 
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fast. I-must have work. Ill work for 
my board.” 

“Where are you from? What are 
you doing in this country?” he asked, 
looking at me with interest. 

“Tm a law student from San José. 
I came here to make my fortune and 
then I’m going on to my father’s peo- 
ple in Virginia and enter the Univer- 
sity.” 

“Can you cook for a camp of four 
or five men?” he asked abruptly, after 
questioning me a little about Califor- 
nia. 

“JT think I can. 
some.” 

“Can you drive a team?” 

“Yes.” 

“Get your blankets,” he concluded, 
turning to his papers—“ we start at 
once.” I fairly flew to the justice’s 
office for my blankets. We were soon 
on our way—five of us in a wagon. I 
drove the mule team. 

We camped that night at Charleston 
on the San Pedro River, 10 miles from 
Tombstone. At Charleston were lo- 
cated the large mills for crushing the 
ore hauled from the Tombstone mines. 
While we were unhitching, I began to 
feel very dubious about my skill in the 
culinary art. I beckoned aside a 
young man who had hired to Mr. Gird 
as chainman. 

“Tm afraid V’ll never manage the 
cooking,” I confided to him. 

“T never carried a chain,” he an- 
swered, “and I’m afraid Yll never 
please Mr. Gird. But I can cook—let’s 
trade jobs?” 

“Agreed. Ill carry chain and you 
cook and drive. Ill help you a little 
at first.” 

Mr. Gird consented to the arrange- 
ment. We had each found our sphere, 
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80 to speak, and we succeeded admir- 


ably. 

The second evening we camped in a 
deep caiion in the Huachuca Moun- 
tains. Down the cafion flowed a clear, 
pure mountain stream, and it was the 
intention of the company to conduct 
this stream through flumes to Tomb- 
stone as a water supply for the town 
and mines. The mountains were 
densely wooded and abounded with 
game, especially wild turkeys. Great 
herds of antelope fed in the grassy 


opens. We were camped within a few 
yards of the Mexican line. Twenty 
miles away was Fort Huachuca where 
Government troops were stationed, to 
keep the Apaches and white despera- 
does in subjection. We were indiffer- 
ent to the dangers of our position. It 
seems incredible, but there was not a 
gun or pistol in our party. We felt 
secure and lay down to sleep as peace- 
fully as children. Soon afterward the 
Apaches made a raid through that sec- 
tion and killed several white men 
camping in the cafion. 

After a few explanations I learned 
to carry the chain and drive the 
stakes. One evening by the camp-fire 
Mr. Gird said: “I’ve been surveying 
nearly 20 years, and this boy is the 
best chainman I ever saw. He has a 
good eye.” His kind words delighted 
me and after that I spared no pains to 
please him. Often he would run me 
out on the plain as far as I could see 
him wave his hand. While he came 
slowly up to me I would lie down and 
doze and dream. When we returned 
to Tombstone I was astonished when 
Mr. Gird paid me at the rate of $3.00 a 
day. I had expected nothing but my 
board for the work I did. Mr. Gird 
asked me to enter his office to study 
civil engineering. I studied with him 
for a month, earning my board; then 
I asked for work:in the mine, as I was 
eager to be earning money to carry 
on my law studies. Mr. Gird spoke to 
the foreman, and the next day I was 
given work. 


_— 


Very few of our boy friends, we 
think, need to be reminded that the 
myriads of song birds, now passing in 
the northward flight, are legally pro- 
tected against molestation. But in 
many localities long established cus- 
tom has caused the robin and field lark 
to be looked upon as game; and, when 
Redbreast and Yellowbreast march in 
armies through this hostile territory, 
there is a good deal of desultory firing 
“along the whole line.” Stop it, boys! 
You are breaking the Iaw, though per- 
haps unknowingly. Besides, if you will 
stop to think about it, a live lark or 
robin is worth a dozen dead ones—and 
how we would miss them if they were 
all dead! 
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By error the title line, ‘‘Gaffing a Salmon,’’ was inserted under the picturesque photo of the cabin and 
boat landing on page 294—some 6,000 copies being printed off before the mistake was discovered. The line 
under the illustration on page 294 should read: ‘‘THE LOG CABIN’’ ON SPRUCE BROOK. A FAMOUS 
SPORTSMEN'S RESORT and not ‘“‘Gaffing a Salmon’’—which is a much more exciting matter than rest- 
fully ‘‘paddling your own canoe,’’ as our friends in the foreground of the picture are doing. 








SALMON FISHING IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


By L. F. BROWN. 


SEE FRONTISPIECE—PAGE 2094. 


sell fishing rights on a salmon 

river in Labrador for $1,000— 
eight weeks’ use, with no guaranty of 
any success, but a statement that, in 
former years, two rods have taken 60 
fish during the season. An offer of a 
dollar per pound for all fish taken for 
a lease of the stream has just been 
refused. You have to take your own 
chances on getting fish, and pay your 
$1,000, anyhow! It is the same with 
salmon waters in New Brunswick, 
Maine, Nova Scotia and Quebec; 
almost everywhere you will have to 
lay down a large check in advance for 
what will probably be inferior fishing. 
One of these streams in Nova Scotia 
was leased (2 miles of it) by a friend 
of mine in Philadelphia last year for 
$200. He took 3 small salmon, weigh- 
ing about 7 Ibs. each, in 4 weeks— 
nearly $10 a pound for doing the work 
of catching them one’s self, with trav- 
eling and camp expenses added, 
besides, perhaps, paying a Provincial 
license to fish, if you are a non-resi- 
dent. 

Now, this is intended to present 
facts for those high-class Western 
anglers who like to pursue the salmon 
to his lair. The Nature description is 
skipped, but it can be said that West- 
ern Newfoundland is a wonderful 
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region for Nature beauty. And the 
salmon fishing is free—even to resi- 
dents of the United States. 

Do as our party did—leave Chicago 
Saturday morning by the Lake Shore 
and N. Y. Central roads and go to Bos- 
ton; thence by through sleeper over 
the Maine Central to St. Johns, New 
Brunswick; thence over the Inter- 
colonial Road to the Straits of Canso 
and on by the same road across Cape 
Breton Island to North Sidney, where, 
on ‘Tuesday evening you can take the 
beautiful little steamer Bruce for Port 
aux Basques, Newfoundland, 90 miles 
from North Sidney. The next morning 
you are looking out of the porthole of 
the stateroom at an Arctic landscape. 
You take the train of the Newfound- 
land Railway, breakfast in a first-class 
diner, and ride until shortly after noon, 
about 1380 miles, to the astounding 
hotel of Charley Dodd, The Log Cabin, 
located right beside the railroad track, 
with not a house in all that wilder- 
ness in either direction for 20 miles. 
You can get a perfect meal, with cig- 
ars and wine, and be fishing for 
salmon by 3 in the afternoon. The pic- 
ture on page 294 shows the mouth of 
Spruce Brook (nothing in it but eels 
and frogs), which, ten rods from the 
hotel, empties into St. George’s Pond 
a magnificent lake 15 miles long by 
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3 wide, with wonderfully fine moun- 
tains around it and some islands in 
the north end. No fish in that lake; I 
trolled and cast flies there for some 
days and never got a strike. Board at 
the hotel costs $3.00 daily; guides 
(they are indispensable) cost $2.00 
daily. Now, take a canoe and guide, 
right at the step below the hotel as 
shown in the picture, go into St. 
George’s Pond, 10 rods away, be pad- 
dled a mile to the lower end and there, 
where the lake spills out and forms 
an outlet—a wonderful little river 
called Harry’s Brook—the salmon fish- 
ing begins. Enter that stream and 
run the 30 odd miles to Bay St. 
George. It runs beside the railroad 
track closely nearly all of the 30 miles 
to Bay St. George station. You will 
get genuine square-tails that will 
weigh from 2 to 4 lbs. each and grilse 
(young salmon) from 3 to 5 Ibs. each, 
and 2 or 3 big salmon that will prob- 
ably weigh about a dozen lbs. apiece. 

Ask the guide to show you Benoit’s 
Pools, about 3 miles above the mouth 
of the stream, and camp there. I took 
8 salmon in 3 hours from that brace of 
pools, close together, on the afternoon 
of Aug. 18, 1900. One of the fish 
weighed 23 Ibs. I stopped fishing and 
made the guide stop. This is not men- 
tioning the trout and grilse taken. 
Use the Jock Scott and Silver Doctor 
flies, tied on No. 2 hooks by Forrest of 
Edinburgh. Take only the _ best 
tackle, for these fish are unedu- 
eated. Your reel should cost at 
least $10. Your rod should be a 
double-hand-hold one, weighing about 
20 ounces; your line should be not less 
than 200 yds. of best oiled silk and will 
cost $10. Use the heaviest single-gut 
leaders, 9 ft. long. Your tackle will 
spoil $100, and the fare from Chicago 
and back another $100—both items 
amounting to a fifth of what you 
would have to pay for the mere priv- 
ilege of poorer fishing in Labrador. 

I have a picture of St. George’s 
Pond, about a mile above the outlet, 
and another of a salmon being gaffed 
on Harry’s Brook. Let the Labrador 
or other leased-stream parties match 
them, if they can, for beauty, size of 
fish, cheapness, accessibility and 
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wonderful scenery. There are no cus- 
toms duties anywhere. Your luggage 
is chalked with a “Glad to see you” 
and “Hope you'll have a fine time!” 
Mind, Harry’s Brook is a_ perfect 
salmon stream. The first fish are 
taken about June 15. After Aug. 25 
they are black and not acceptable. 
The river is about 35 miles long, near 
the railroad all the way, and you can 
get your canoe put on a train at Bay 
St. George from water not 50 ft. away 
and taken back to the Log Cabin and 
returned to water not 10 ft. from the 
track, for $2.00. Then you can run 
down Harry’s Brook again, with a 
good hotel to stop at at each end. 
What more do you want? - 

At Bay St. George stop with that 
prince of Italian Bonifaces, the only 
Nardini. He will fill you up on old 
port and put a box of 500 cigars on 
your table and invite you to drink and 
smoke all you please. He will feed 
you on chicken, trout, wonderful 
baked potatoes, which grow (un- 
baked) in that black soil as large as 
your fist in 60 days. He will show you 
mountains yellow as Western wheat- 
fields and say they are hued so by the 
ripening bake-apple berries, and pick 
a spray of them and let you see that 
they taste just like baked apples— 
hence their name. He will put a 5- 
gallon crock of the bake-apple sauce 
on the dining table, hand you a 
wooden spoon 3 ft. long, whose bowl 
will hold half a pint, and tell you to 
help yourself! And if you want mag- 
nificent caribou heads, you can get 
them by the dozen. It is no more fun 
to shoot caribou in that country, say 
on the upper Humber River, than it 
would be to shoot steers in the stock- 
yards at Chicago. But it will cost you 
$100 for a license to shoot. The fish- 
ing is free. It seems rather absurd to 
summarize so here. The views through 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are 
magnificent; the forests of Newfound- 
land are heavy and abundant; the peo- 
ple are hardy, honest, courteous. Mr. 
Dodd can supply guides, or write Jo 
Young or Oliver Benoit at Bay St. 
George. 4 
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MAHSEER FISHING IN INDIA. 





“Now is the winter of our discon- 
tent” complains the fly-fisher, whose 
rod is out of commission during the 
winter season. Over the greater part of 
North America, at this writing (Jan- 
uary), the iron hand of Winter has 
barricaded the streams with snow 
drifts and changed the lakes into icy 
prisons. But, in India, that mild and 
balmy season calls the angler to the 
river. It is time to go mahseer fishing. 
For the rivers are now in prime con- 
dition for sport. The muddy, turbu- 
lent flood brought down by the mon- 
soon rains has subsided. Gravel beds 
and sandy spits, renewed with silt, ap- 
pear. The mahseer are moving from 
their hiding places into the crystal, 
shallow rapids. 

This fish with the strange name that 
literally rendered means ‘ big head,’ is 
acarp. The rivers and ponds of Asia 
swarm with carp of different kinds. 
Every Japanese tea-house of any pre- 
tensions has a fish pond in its grounds, 
from which the bowing landlord in- 
vites his guest to choose a carp for 
dinner. The breeders of China have 
produced strange freaks with colored 
streamers to their fins. But these are 
mere food fish or curiosities, exhibited 
in glass bowls and ornamented tanks. 
The Indian mahseer, owing to its 
weight and fighting powers, ranks 
among the game fishes of the world. 

There are different ways of taking 
the mahseer: with salmon flies, spin- 
ning baits, or paste flavored with 
native aromatic oils. On the Nerbudda 
River in Central India parched peas 


- strung on the shank of the hook are 


used. This is because the natives of 
the country, themselves eaters of pulse, 
have made vegetarians of the finny 
population. On a sacred river, like the 
Nerbudda, the relations between fish- 
folk and men-folk are close and fa- 
miliar. The river pool is a place ot 
public resort. Its banks are lined 
with ‘ghauts,” steps of sandstone, or 
perhaps more precious marble, lead 
from temple to waterside. Down these 
the pious Hindoos pass to sprinkle the 
holy water thrice over their shaven 
polls. Then they take their meals, and 


cast offerings of flowers, rice and grain 
to the sacred stream. These contri- 
butions float down the river and are 
greedily snapped up by the fish. The 
fattest mahseer are usually seen swim- 
ming in the pool below the ghauts. 
To angle at these holy places, however, 
would be to outrage the feelings of the 
Hindoo population. It is, therefore, 
tabooed. But there are plenty of spots 
between the ghauts where the angler 
can successfully ply his craft, provided 
he baits his hook with “chenna.” He 
had better leave this operation to his 
servant. For parched peas are brittle 
things, and they are likely to crumble 
to powder while you are drilling a hole 
in them with a needle. This irritates 
the white man; but his Aryan brother 
will patiently spend hours over thread- 
ing peas on a hook. It is light work 
and the chenna is good to eat. 

You cannot stroll down to the Ner- 
budda, however, and fish it casually, 
as you would a trout stream. Every- 
thing goes by ceremony in the East; 
and the white man as well as the 
brown must make his offering to the 
holy river. This is done by deputy. 
Out of the crowd of native servants 
that live behind the bungalow there is 
one called Jangli, the shikari. His 
duty it is to prowl the country round 
and bring in “ khabar,” the news of the 
world of game: where the black buck 
are feeding, whether the wild geese 
have come back to their winter haunts. 
A few days before you intend to fish, 
you send him out with a bag of chenna 
and instructions to cast the bait regu- 
larly into certain parts of the river. 
Just how much of the grain he will 
feed to the fish, how much he will 
convey to his own mouth, you will 
never know. But allowance must be 
made for this as for all other native 
ways. When he has got the fish to- 
gether, he will come back to the bung- 
alow and tell his master that the river 
is ready. 

Then you must start out in the keen 
air of a winter’s morning and do not 
forget to take your gun as well as rod 
in the dogeart. The roads at this 
early hour are packed with creaking 
bullock carts; their drivers half 
asleep. You pass the “thana,” where 
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the blue-turbaned policemen are stand- 
ing at attention. Near the river there 
is a crowd of people on foot: women 
draped in red shawls and carrying 
brass pots, ecstatic devotees who re- 
peat “Ram, ram” for hours together, 
naked fakirs who  ostentatiously 
throw themselves upon uncomfortable 
couches studded with spikes. Ah! 
here is Jangli, salaaming respectfully. 
Leaving the cart at the bridge, you 
walk across the fields to the fishing 
pools. The button quail, tiniest of 
game birds, whirr out of the bushes, 
as your terriers poke their inquisitive 
noses into the cover. Arrived at the 
stony stretch by the edge of the rapid 
water, Jangli casts in a handful of bait. 

Above the babble of the stream you 
hear the snap of greedy jaws closing 
on the floating peas. Quick with the 
already baited hook on to the link of 
salmon gut, and cast underhand across 
the rapid. The buoyant bait will float 
your hook. A tug! a click from the 
reel, then silence. Again—and this 
time the reel speaks shrill, the bamboo 
bends. Away goes the taut line down- 
stream, cutting through the waves. 
The fish is in the pool now; he has ex- 
hausted himself in that first rush and 
you will have no more trouble, if you 
ean steer him clear of rocks. So! he 
is coming ashore. Jangli goes down 
on all fours; there is a splashing in the 
shallows; he has the mahseer fast in 
both hands. ‘‘ Bara muchli, sahib,’’ 
he says, with a triumphant air. A big 
fish, indeed, you agree—6 Ibs. all 
olive-green and silver, without speck 
or blemish. The baited hook is sunk 
deep in the toothless, leathery under- 
jaw. The mahseer, strange to say, has 
no maxillary teeth, but the large pal- 
ate bone in the back of the mouth is 
toothed. This is the bony mill in which 
the fish grinds the grains it feeds on, 
and in which the heavier ones bend 
even large triangle hooks. In one 
curious feature this handsome fish 
resembles the barbel: it has the same 
fleshy “moustache” on the upper lip. 

It is well to give the fish a little 
time to recover from such a disturb- 
ance as your recent capture. Mahseer 
are wary. You may not get more than 
one out of each baited spot, and sport 
in the afternoon is very uncertain. 
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But you can eke out the day with the 
gun. In the Nerbudda the fishable 
stretches of pool and rapid alternate 
with sluggish canals, bordered with 
grass and reeds. There the small fish- 
eating crocodile, the gavail, lives and 
breeds. They are hardly worth pow- 
der and shot, however; but if you hear 
Chuk-wah, the quack of the Brahming 
duck, slip in a cartridge and look out. 
Phe Brahming is a sheldrake, one of 
the largest, and rather hard to bring 
down. There are other possibilities of 
sport and plenty of harvest for the 
observing eye. Blue herons stand on 
one leg in the mud, apathetic as 
“yogis” lost in the contemplation of 
Om; bustling kingfishers’in a strange 
livery of black and white swoop down 
upon the small fry; companies‘ of 
plover pipe and run along the sands. 
In the wilder parts of the river, where 
it flows through jungle country, it is 
no uncommon sight to see peafowl. 
The peacock is, of course, wild in 
India and is usually reckoned a game 
bird. But for sport’s sake it should 
be shot with a small-bore rifle—not 
potted with a gun. 

A winter’s day on the Nerbudda, 
then, means a day of mixed sport. 
There is another interest attaching to 
this river. It is usually fished from 
the station of Jubbulpore, not far 
from which it falls into the white 
chasm known to tourists as the Mar- 
ble Rocks. This is the place where 
Mowgli of the Jungle Books lured the 
savage forest dogs to their end. They 
were stung to death, as every one 
knows, by wild bees. The incident is 
no flight of fancy on Kipling’s part. 
The bees can be seen hanging in great 
clusters from the cliffs. Whoever ven- 
tures to explore the cafion by boat 
must creep along with muffled oars 
and bated breath. The local boatmen 
know the dangers of the place and 
warn strangers lest they meet the fate 
of the rash engineer who went pigeon 
shooting in the cafion many years ago. 
Diving into the water did not save 
him from the fury of the bees. Ona 
lone tombstone, not far from the spot 
where he met his death, his epitaph 
stands written: “Drowned by bees in 
the Nerbudda.” 

Mahseer fishing in this river lasts 
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throughout the winter. When the hot 
weather comes and turns the pools 
into dazzling mirrors, it is time to quit 
fishing in the plains. Men who spend 
the leave season in the hills can fol- 
low the sport in some of the streams 
that rise in the foothills of the Him- 
alayas. 

On the Giri they sometimes use 
Scotch salmon flies, but with poor suc- 
cess. There is a touch of Scotland 
about the river. It slips down from 
the pine-clad hills and rhododendron 
woods of Simla through a rough, for- 
ested country, with here and there a 
ruined castle on its banks. But neither 
Jock Scotts nor the fanciful creations 
in feather and tinsel turned out in 
London shops and dubbed “ mahseer 
flies,’ are as attractive as a good 
metallic spinning bait or a dead “chil- 
wa.” The hills mahseer are as primi- 
tive in their feeding habits as the 
aboriginal tribes of India. They are 
not Hindoo vegetarians, like the fish 
of the south, but greedy devourers of 
“chilwa” and other silvery small fry. 

The best imitation chilwa is the 
fly-spoon—lightest and daintiest of all 
metallic lures. It occurred to some 
contemplative angler that the size of 
the ordinary spoon-bait might be cut 
down without impairing its efficiency. 
He turned out a small spoon a little 
larger than a sleeve-link, armed it 
with a small hook and swivel, and 
used it fly-fashion, skimming it across 
a pool or playing it on the surface of 
a rapid. Hence the name given to the 
invention. It is an excellent bait for 
small mahseer, and in this country 
(America) I have tried it with success 
when trout fishing. 

Every one has heard of Ganges and 
Jumna, “lucid streams.” These holy 
waters afford sport to the mahseer 
fisher. At the locks on the Ganges’ 
irrigation canals there are generally 
heavy fish and the engineer in charge 
knows where to find them. On the big 
pools of the Jumna you will meet 
retired generals of the Indian service, 
white-whiskered heroes on large pen- 
sions, angling at their ease from cush- 
ioned barges for 50-pounders. 

There are mahseer, too, in those 
charming lakes of the Kumaon Hills, 
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6,000 ft. above the sea, where the jun- 
gle cock crows in the woods and the 
spotted axis deer, most beautiful of 
Asiatic cervide, comes down to drink. 
The convalescent from the hills sta- 
tion hires a native to row the boat, 
while he languidly plies his rod. 
Tommy Atkins likes fishing from 
the bank: it reminds him of Saturday 
afternoons by the Thames. The boys 
in khaki go at it in the same old way. 
They fish with bait, prop their rods up 
on the shore a yard apart, and bet on 
the pull of the float. There is the cluck 
and gurgle of uncorking beer and a 
lively cockshy at the empty bottles for 
change of pastime. 

The most exciting sport of all is to 
be had among the mahseer at Tan- 
grot on the Jhelum. This river hurls 
itself out of the rocky gateway of the 
mountains in a succession of fierce 
rapids. Only heavy fish can hold their 
own against the stream; none but 
strong arms can keep a boat from 
being swept down. Bank fishing is 
impracticable. Strong tackle is in 
order here. The spinning bait must 
be heavy, the gut of many twisted 
strands, the rod stout enough to stand 
a heavy strain, the reel must hold 200 
yds. of line. Even if the boat be held 
in a backwater, the angler has a 
severe task before him playing a big 
fish in that tremendous current. If his 
boat is allowed to drift into the rap- 
ids, then comes the tug of watery war. 
All the angler can do is to grip his rod 
tight, squat down, and trust his steers- 
man and his luck. He may drive fora 
mile through a welter of waves, diz- 
zied by whirling pictures of foaming 
white-caps, brown shore, and threaten- 
ing rocks. Where the fish swims in 
this maelstrom he cannot tell—fortu- 
nate if his tackle holds till the boat 
glides again into still water. He has 
a strenuous time of it, anyhow, com- 
bining the delights of shooting the 
chutes with those of angling for heavy 
fish. In a vast continent like India, it 
is only here and there that the white 
man can relieve the tedium of burden- 
bearing with a little mahseer fishing. 
But the sport, where it is accessible, 
is good, even if the mahseer is a carp. 

Los Angeles, Calif. F. W. Ret. 











JACK-SNIPE SHOOTING IN THE MIDDLE 





WEST. 


By F, K, STEDMAN, 


I do not suppose there is a scatter- 
gun sportsman in the United States 
but will acknowledge a tender feeling 
for that erratic, impulsive brown wisp 
of feathers—the jacksnipe. Though a 
great favorite at home, he is to be 
found in all the game markets of the 
world. Jack is a companionable chap, 
though unreliable, while his favorite 
haunts are, from a human viewpoint, 
miserable selections. Here, in North- 
ern Illinois, along the Mississippi bot- 
tomlands, where the soil is a rich, 
black loam and where all the sur- 
rounding conditions constitute an ideal 
feeding ground for snipe on their 
spring and fall migrations, Jack is no 
doubt found at his best. 

Gazing from my window this balmy 
September afternoon, I see the grand 
old Mississippi rolling past on its way 
to the Gulf. A small bayou leaves the 
parent stream and goes meandering 
through the woods, its banks skirted 
by a fringe of maple, ash and elm. 
Back from this, as far as eye can 
reach, is a level stretch of meadowland, 
covered with a carpet of wild hay that 
sparkles and shimmers in the sunlight 
like an emerald sea. The gentle breeze 
from the Southland causes the grass 
to swell, wave on wave, until it seems 





as though it were a mighty ocean, 
sweeping majestically along, while the 
sunlight, flashing here and there on 
the verdant blades, throws off shades 
and tints enchanting to behold. At 
such a time one wishes to take down 
the little hammerless and spend the 
balance of the day tramping those 
meadows, in quest of festive Sir Jack. 

As said before, the jacksnipe is un- 
reliable. His flights are made during 
the hours of darkness and are almost 
noiseless. You can tell when the 
wild-fowl arrive: you can see them in 
the air and on the water. You can tell 
where the quail frequent by their 
merry notes. You can tell the habitat 
of the grouse family by their booming 
and drumming; but the jacksnipe and 
his kind make no sign. You have to 
hunt for them, and it is usually exceed- 
ingly hard work. 

Jacksnipe arrive by the latter part 
of April. The sun-warmed zephyrs of 
springtime tell you it is an ideal day 
for them; so you shoulder your gun and 
tramp mile after mile over bottomland, 
through bog, muck and mire—return- 
ing home at eventide, tired out, cross 
and dispirited, without a feather to 
show for your labors. Next day you 
are still imbued with the fever and 














start out and hunt over the same 
ground as yesterday and find every 
hummock of grass and clod of dirt con- 
cealing a jacksnipe, which springs 
from before you with a soul-stirring 
“Scaipe! scaipe!” and goes zig-zagging 
away, until halted by your gun, and 
you return home at eventide: tired 
out?— yes; cross?—Ah, no! Your 
game pockets are full; your sports- 
man’s desires have been attained, and 
you have added one more day to those 
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borings will be in evidence in the soil, 
being of about the size of a lead pen- 
cil. When you have once located him, 
remember to hunt with the wind, as 
they always fly either against the wind 
or quartering—thus presenting an ex- 
cellent target; but even then Jack is 
an extremely hard bird to hit. They 
have a peculiarity, when first flushed, 
of flying in a spiral for a few feet— 
presenting a mark that is very confus- 
ing to the tyro—and, if shot at while 
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THE JACK-SNIPE AT HOME, 





other days which will stand out in the 
years to come as the day you found the 
snipe at home, and the day before is 
forgotten in thinking of that happy 
afternoon. 

The jacksnipe frequents the banks 
of grass and rush-lined rivulets where 
the soil is soft. Here he bores down 
with his delicately nerved bill for the 
worms and snails that constitute his 
principal food. If he has already vis- 
ited a section before your arrival, his 








performing these gymnastics, a green 
hand will be almost certain to miss. If 
you are good at snap-shooting, you will 
get him the very moment he rises and 
before he begins this erratic flight; but 
if you are a cool, steady shot, you will 
wait until he has ceased his puzzling 
gyrations and bag your bird nearly 
every time. 

A good retriever is a handy thing to 
have along on a trip after jacksnipe— 
one that will mark down dead birds 
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and bring them to you without fuss 
and bother; for, what with wading in 
muck and mire, it is almost impossible 
to mark down 4 or 5 dead birds and 
find them—a dead snipe being just 
about the hardest bit of game to locate 
that I know of. 

Jacksnipe are also lovers of good 
weather, being more trustful and ap 
proachable on a warm, balmy day than 
on a bleak and raw one. The latter 
sort of weather seems to breed in them 
a spirit of discontent, causing them to 
flush wildly and out of range; while 
on a soft, mild day they will lie well— 
seeming loath to leave their hiding 
places until almost walked upon. 

I recall a fall trip, some years ago, 
in which jacksnipe formed the crown- 
ing ring of an almost gameless hunt. 
We had been in camp 2 weeks, waiting 
for the duck flight; but the weather 
hung on warm, the ducks did not ar- 
rive, and at the end of 2 weeks, when 
our time limit had expired, all we had 
bagged was a few squirrels. The 
morning of departure arrived, and, 
while the boys were breaking camp, I 
shouldered my gun for a last walk 
over the grounds. No sooner had I 
reached the lake, which was surround- 
ed by a large bog, than I kicked out 
a jacksnipe, and he was not alone 
either. When, after a time, I heard 3 
shots on the river—the signal to an- 
nounce that everything was packed 
and stowed—I had bagged 18 jack- 
snipe, and, as I started towards the 
boat, I got 3 teal out of a bunch that 
came scudding down the lake. May- 
be you have had similar good luck at 
the last moment? If so, you can feal- 
ize how much I enjoyed that most un- 
looked-for opportunity. The night be- 
fore I had tramped that same bog 
from end to end, without startling a 
feather. It required a deal of hard 
work to secure those jacksnipe, though. 
The muck in that bog was anywhere 
from ankle to hip deep and of the con- 
sistency of warm mush. 
in this composition until I could hardly 
extricate myself. Once I got stuck, 
lost my balance and fell over in the 
mire—my gun and clothes all plas- 
tered thick and my sleeves full of mud 
to the elbows. It must have been un- 
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pleasant then; but, as I recall it now, 
it was one of the most glorious two 
hours I ever spent afield. And, while 
my bad luck and good luck this par- 
ticular morning were exceptional, yet 
it is the same sort every hunter must 
expect if he goes after jacksnipe and 
finds them. He may hunt a week and 
not find a bird; then, one day, the lands 
will seem fairly alive with them and 
he will traverse the same kind of a 
bog as I did, get stuck in the same 
kind of mud, his hips will ache and 
seem to be pulling from the sockets as 
his boots draw him into the mud; he 
may perhaps leave a rubber boot 
(pulled off by the mud, while in the 
middle of the bog) and a whole lot of 
other troubles; but, when the day is 
done and he takes the dainty brown 
beauties from his game pockets, lays 
them out side by side, smoothes down 
the feathers and recalls each shot— 
remembering where this one flushed, 
how that one waited until he had just 
passed and then tried to get away be- 
hind his back, and then that neat 
double on quartering birds (one on 
each side)—a smile will light up his 
countenance, and, while he will admit 
that jacksnipe hunting is not child’s 
play, yet is it well worth all the labor 
and time involved. 

Here, in Illinois, along in the latter 
part of April, we generally have a 
warm, soaking rain—a rain that calls 
forth the vegetation so that you can 
almost see things grow. If you are 
wise like the jacksnipe—for you may 
rest assured he knows all about this 
rain and will follow it before another 
24 hours—if you are wise, I say, you 
will go to the meadows for the three 
days succeeding this rain and on one 
of them you will be pretty sure to find 
the jacksnipes in great numbers and 
as swift of wing as ever. 


DEER HUNTING IN THE YALLO BALLYS. 


Some 50 miles west of Red Bluff, the 
county seat of Tehama County, Cali- 
fornia, lies a lofty range of mountains, 
part of the Coast Range, locally known 
as the Yallo Ballys. Some mountain 
ranges are noted for historical oecur- 
rences within their limits, others for 
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their mineral wealth; but the Yallo 
Baliys are entitled to notice for neither 
of these reasons. They are notorious 
only for their steepness, lack of horse 
feed late in the season and for their 
great wealth of Columbia blacktail. Be- 
fore reaching the Yallo Ballys proper, 
one is compelled to go through about 
20 miles of hills, listed on the map of 
the Geological Survey as Greasewood 
Hills. I have never been in the famous 
Bad Lands, but if they are any worse 
than the Greasewood Hills, then de- 
liver me from the Bad Lands! Grease- 
wood is not pleasant to contemplate 
from a distance: when seen face to 


the last days of our hunt, as the peo- 
ple at the ranch are very fond of veni- 
son. Elkhorn Mountain is some 5,000 
ft. high. The summit is sprinkled with 
shell rock, patches of scrub oak and 
pines. Such a country is an ideal place 
for bucks when their horns are in the 
velvet. 

Early in the morning of the day be- 
fore our departure for the ranch, 
George F. and I set out. We were de- 
sirous of emulating Magellan and 
Drake in the circumnavigation busi- 
ness and yearned to go down as the 
circumnavigators of Elkhorn. We 
went forth on that bright September 








FRESH MEAT FOR CAMP, 


READY FOR A “HIKE,” 





face it is apt to cause a man to grow 
serious. 

In September, 1902, George F., Dell 
E. and I went to the Yallo Ballys, 
starting from Dell’s Ranch, in quest of 
the limpid eyed Columbia blacktail. 
We had meat in camp the first day, the 
last day and every day intervening. 
Three men in the mountains can con- 
sume a large amount of buck meat in 
a month. If people in the city were to 
eat the same quantity of meat, the 
meat trust could declare an annual div- 
idend of 300 per cent. We were spend- 
ing our last week on Elkhorn Moun- 
tain, the first considerable mountain 
above the Greasewood Hills. We 
wanted to make a good showing on 


morning all agleam with the panoply 
of the chase: our blue rifle barrels lent 
us a business-like appearance and our 
cartridge belts flared in the sun. 
George and I generally hunt under ex- 
tended order. We do not believe in 
warfare en masse. The old tactics de- 
picted in the poem, beginning 
“The stag at eve had drunk his fill,” 

are of no more practical use in Te- 
hama County, California, than were the 
tactics of Napoleon in the Civil War. 
I would not hunt under extended order 
with every one, but George is not a 
tenderfoot with a new rifle and he 
doesn’t use the word “beastly” when 
he misses. I have often told him that 
he has never looked like a deer to me 
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—not even when he wears khaki trous- 
ers; so I trust him and he trusts me. If 
one of us ever fires at the other, we 
shall lose faith in each other and Dun 
and Bradstreet can record the failure 
of another trust. The orders in our 
camp have always been to shoot back 
if shot at. Of course such an order 
would lose its force if the first shot 
should take effect, as it undoubtedly 
would. Who ever heard of even the 
highest product of the process of evolu- 
tion in the tenderfoot line, found in 
the Adirondacks, failing to hit a man 
when said man was mistaken for a 
deer? 

We soon reached the shell rock. 
Shell rock is all right on the level, but 
on an 89 degree mountainside give me 
earth covered with pine needles. Shell 
rock on such an incline is not what it 
seems. You place your foot on a fair 
looking spot and simultaneously take 
up a position several feet below. In 
these steep places a hunter is generally 
out of breath and a deer goes 331, ft. 
to the jump. Such a combination pro- 
duces 49 misses out of 50 shots. 

Magellan and Drake were brave and 
daring men. They endured untold 
hardship and fatigue, but Magellan and 
Drake never tried to circumnavigate 
Elkhorn on a hot day. George and I 
eventually concluded that if the day 
were 72 hours long, we might carry out 
our undertaking. Away down below 
us and opposite to the direction we 
were going we espied some country 
that looked like a veritable Land of 
Promise. Toward this we decided to 
make our way. To get down Elkhorn 
was easy. All you had to do was to 
stand on a flat piece of rock and view 
the passing scenery. When we arrived 
at the point proposed, we breathed a 
sigh of relief and said “ Never again.” 
It is only fair to the reader to say that 
in September of last year George and 
Dell and I did circumnavigate Elkhorn 
Mountain, but lower down than where 
we made the attempt in 1902. 

Having made our way out of the 
shell rock, scrub-oak region, we found 
ourselves at the timber line. We hiked 
blithely along, George in front. We 
heard a rustle across a gulch and be- 
held a four-pointer disappearing in the 
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greasewood. We pointed our rifles at 
him but never pulled the triggers, as 
he was too quick for us. We walked 
on for a couple of hours. Then we came 
to a perpetual spring in the midst of a 
grove of alders. Here we stopped and 
rested. Directly in line with the course 
we had been following a small cloud of 
smoke lazily arose from the midst of 
a clump of pines. I was for going up 
the ridge and back to camp, but George 
said No—that we would go by the fire. 
To this I finally assented, as I was 
curious to see how large a fire it was. 
We picked up our guns and marched 
forward, George in the van. Nearer 
and nearer we came to the fire. Al- 
ways be on the alert in’a deer coun- 
try. We were high on the right bank 
of a gulch in the midst of pine tim- 
ber, close to the fire, when I saw a win- 
ter coated forked horn run out into a 
little glade. George’s rifle cracked and 
the deer gave a leap, and, while at the 
height of the leap, I fired and the an- 
imal fell over with his hoofs in the air. 
I have never seen a deer fall as this 
one did. To this day George and I do 
not know who killed that forked horn 
and I sometimes doubt whether we 
ever shall know. We have never quar- 
reled over the matter, for we both said 
it didn’t matter whose shot took ef- 
fect so long as we got the deer. No 
sooner had the .30-30 or the .38-56 laid 
low this deer than a three-pointer took 
his place. George raised his rifle: his 
keen eye sighted along the barrel and 
when the explosion resounded through 
the leafy forest aisles the three-pointer 
fell with a broken neck. We started 
toward the fallen ones and were sur- 
prised to see a spike horn run through 
a clearing. He stopped behind a tree 
and soon stuck his head in view. This 
was a signal for George to commence 
a bombardment. I held myself in re- 
serve. George emptied his magazine— 
the spike standing through it all with 
wide-open eyes but evidently not ob- 
serving us. George re-filled his maga- 
zine and again the sylvan echoes were 
awakened by the staccatto beats of his 
rifle. After emptying his magazine, 
George said: “I think I hit him, but 
you go and see.” At the sound of his 
voice the animal started off through 
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the timber at a fairly good gait. A 
fairly good gait by a deer and a fairly 
good gait by a man differ widely. I 
supposed the quarry had been struck 
and hence started after it, making a 
détour to get below. I have done some 
running in my day on the baseball 
field and foot-ball gridiron and after 
horses in the mountains, but I never 
made such time beating out a bunt, 
making an end run or heading off 


horses as I did after that deer. Soon 
I caught a glimpse of him. He had 


stopped behind a log and stood look- 
ing at me. I levelled my rifle at him 
and fired. Being out of breath, I over 
shot. An old deer would have leaped 
away to liberty at this but a young 
buck is different. I recall one time—- 
but that’s another story. I pumped up 
another shell, and, taking careful aim, 
fired. He gave one jump and fell, and 
the next moment I put him out of pain 
with a bullet through the heart. 

Well, this is a strange world and 
many unaccountable things happen in 
it. Why were those deer by that small 
forest fire? George said, to get away 
from the gnats and flies; but that ex- 
planation won’t do. Adopting it, we 
have 3 bucks by a 3-acre forest fire, 
and, by a parity of reasoning, we 
should have 1,000 bucks by a 1,000-acre 
forest fire—all there to escape the 
gnats and flies. On our way out to 
the valley we passed a 1,000-acre fire 
and not a buck did we see. 

After the sport of shooting, came the 
work of dressing. We hung each of 
the 3 deer in a separate tree and it 
looked as though a new species of pine 
cone had suddenly come into being. 

When George and I arrived at eamp, 
Dell had dinner ready. Did you ever 
eat biscuit baked in a Dutch oven on 
Elkhorn? No?—then you don’t know 
anything about luxury. We ate and 
then rounded up a horse and betook 
ourselves to the 3 trees. Once upon 
a time George and Dell and i (I use a 
small i here because it represents my 
toting ability) carried deer to camp on 
our backs. Pictures of men in the ad- 
vertising pages of a magazine leisurely 
carrying deer on a rail, or on their 
backs, are but the disordered dreams 
of some melancholy artist. George 
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and Dell and I always resort to a pack 
animal now. 

We found the 8 deer all right, and, 
after lashing them carefully to the 
horse, started back to our lair. We 
reached camp about 4 p. m. and 
brought out the camera. Several pic- 
tures were taken. A picture always 
causes you to live the scene over again. 
A day later we reached the ranch and 
joy reigned supreme over the news 
that there was now an abundance of 
buck meat for every one. 

Oakland, Calif. Grorce S. Evans. 


AS TO SMALL-BORE GUNS. 


Replying to A. G. Holmes of Wis- 
consin and H. B. Daviss of Texas, in 
reference to 20-gauge guns: my fond- 
ness for the sport led me to buy a 
gun last fall, and like Mr. Daviss, 
being “gun shy,” bought a 20-gauge, 
26-inch barrels. Three friends and 
myself went in quest of game Thanks- 
giving day. Finding none, we impro- 
vised a target—an old tin kettle on a 
bush; my friends carried 12-gauge 
guns; we each took a shot at the ket- 
tle at 45 yds. with the result that the 
12-gauges dented the tin, while the 
shot from the 20 went through it—all 
using black powder and No. 6 shot, 
factory loads. Later a shot was made 
with the 20 at 50 yds. at a condensed 
milk can (bright new tin) sending 4 
No 6 shot through both sides of the 
can. It seems, from this, that a 20- 
gauge gives greater penetration, but 
with of course fewer pellets in a load, 
and with it, successful shots at game 
would be an evidence of good marks- 
manship. 

Vineland, N. J. J. G. Morris. 


pendant ete AD 
Every day we receive letters from 
users of 10 and 12 gauge guns as to the 
effectiveness of the 16 and 20 gauge 
shotgun, and letters are hereby invited 
from sportsmen both in favor of and 
versus the smaller bores. As a boy, 
the editor shot a 14-gauge Joe Manton 
hammer gun, and, later, a 12-gauge. 
We do not regard our own ideas in 
the small vs. big bore controversy as 
being of such genuine interest as the 
experiences of, say, 30 different sports- 
men in as many different sections. 
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A PROMISING PUPPY. F. A. Foster’s rough-coated St. Bernard, ‘‘ Prince Bayard II.,”’ 
winner of H. C. in Novice Class at the Chicago Dog Show, 





THE: CHICAGO. DOG_SHOW. 





ITH all its appointments perfected; 
\\ with all dogs properly benched, tagged 

and numbered; with catalogue per- 
fectly arranged; with a neatly uniformed 
and competent corps of attendants and ring 
stewards, and benched by Spratt’s patent, 
the fourth annual dog show of the Chicago 
Kennel Club opened promptly at 10 a. m. 
March 10 at the First Regiment Armory. 

As though to make amends for last year’s 
blunders, the officials were unusually ex- 
emplary in courtesy to exhibitors and spec- 
tators alike. In spite of gloomy weather, 
the attendance was fair—though by no means 
what it should have been at a show of this 
class. Entries numbered 592—making a 
three-point show. The entries were about 
equally divided among the Eastern and 
Western fanciers. 

Omaha was well represented by the en- 
tries of the Ak-Sar-Ben Kennels with 8 
English toy spaniels, pugs and cockers. 
James Cole of Kansas City showed the 
largest number from that city, with 3 
English setters and a fine type of the old 
English sheep dog—the only one exhibited. 

Texas was well represented by the Sabine 
Kennels of Orange that had 8 fox-terriers 
entered, under the guardianship of the suc- 
cessful handler George S. Thomas. The 
largest entries from Canada were by the 
Norfolk Kennels of Toronto with 8 fox-ter- 
riers. Al Eberhart came to the front with 
an entry list of 14 from the Eberhart Ken- 
nels of Camp Denison, Ohio, consisting of 
poodles, bulldogs and pugs. 

There were numerous entries from New 
York City as well. G. M. Carnochan had 5 
fox-terriers and 4 Welsh terriers; Foxhall 
Keene had 2 Aireldale terriers; J. Pierpont 
Morgan had 6 of his best collies. 

The old Bay State was not neglected. 
Thomas Kelly of Jamaica Plains produced 
7 Boston terriers, indigenous to Massachu- 
setts. Exhibits were in evidence from no 


less than 25 States and from a territory 
bounded by the North Pole to South America 
and from China on the west to China on the 
east. 

Many of the winners at the big New York 
show (the largest ever held in the United 
States) were present and many of them had 
to bow the head in defeat to some of the 
Western dogs. 

Hibernian Ben—the Irish setter that won 
1st Novice, lst Limit and 2d Open classes 
at New York and Boston—rightfully had to 
take a back seat here when encountering 
Lord Lismore and Shamrock Signal. The 
English setter classes were well filled. 

There was a goodly display of pointers— 
Mark’s Brush winning in male class and 
Malt’s Urada in female class. The Alta Ken- 
nels of Toledo took ist honors in both the 
male and female St. Bernard classes, with 
Alta Bruce and Judith Stableford in the 
rough-coated classes and with Duke of Wat- 
ford in the smooth class. 

Tristan won in the Great Danes. 

Russian wolf-hounds were represented by 
a single entry—Narcissus, a very fair type 
of the breed that was placed in 2d in the 
Open class at the New York show. 

Entries in greyhounds and foxhounds were 
few but of good quality. 

The Beagle classes were strong—Wind- 
holm’s Matchless winning the silver medal 
for the best Beagle in the show. 

Gordon setters were represented by 2 very 
fair specimens; Chesapeake Bay dogs, by 2 
very ordinary specimens. One Irish water 
spaniel (winner of ist at New York) was 
shown. Three field spaniels (including 
King Bruce, the New York winner) were 
present. 

Cocker spaniels were well represented— 
Bay View Keto winning in males and Dainty 
Dot in females. 

Among the breeds mostly in evidence were 
the collies—J. Pierpont Morgan’s Wishaw 
Clinker winning in males and his Morton 
Hebe in females. 
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There was but 1 entry in old English sheep 
dogs. A small number but good quality of 
Dalmatians were shown. Poodles also were 
in small number but good quality. Bulldogs 
were largely represented as well as bull- 
terriers. 

The Boston terrier class was one of the 
best at the show. The Sabine Kennels again 
scored in fox-terriers, with a splendid ex- 
hibit; to which the Norfolk Kennels were 
not far behind. The Airedale terriers were 
a weak lot—Foxhall Keene of New York, 
with 2 entries, having the best. There were 
good entries of Irish and Scotch terriers. 
The Welsh terriers were a fair lot. 


at entire variance in type. Undoubtedly the 
dog Hartie, owned by John F. Donegan of 
Chicago, was entitled to the 1st prize. He 
was brought, while a puppy, direct from the 
Arctic regions. His intensely deep coat pro- 
claims the dog bred for extreme cold 
weather. His antagonist in the class— 
Skookum, owned by Joe Choyniski—is un- 
doubtedly from the Far North but betrays 
intimate relation with dogs of a warmer cli- 
mate. The chow-chow or edible dog of China 
was represented by but a single entry—that 
of W. A. Vincent of Chicago with his dog, 
Chow. A breed that is gaining some promi- 
nence here is the German boxer. The breed 

















“HARTIE."’ A Malamouth Sledge Dog as used in the Arctic Regions. 





Black-and-tan terriers were weak in en- 
tries. Skye terriers had but a single rep- 
resentative. The Dachshund classes had 2 
entries by Edith Riggs of Chicago that were 
a very nice pair. W. M. Fielder had a nice 
lot of Italian greyhounds. The Eberhart 
Kennels were almost alone in pugs. York- 
shires, Pomeranians and toy terriers were 
light in number and quality. 

Entries were very heavy in toy spaniels 
and quality first-class—the other breeds of 
spaniel not being especially well repre- 
sented. 

Some interesting exhibits were noticed in 
the miscellaneous classes. There were 2 
dogs of the Arctic regions present, of the so- 
called “Malamouth” breed. The two are 


resembles somewhat the Boston terrier in 
type. There were 7 dogs of this breed ex- 
hibited—attracting a great deal of attention. 
C. P. HuBBARD. 
ote ei ees 


A BREEZE FROM THE NORTH. 





Harry Hill, the well-known mining opera- 
tor from Alaska, spends his winters in Chi- 
cago, and a year ago last November brought 
down with him a pure-bred Arctic dog of 
the breed used by the Malamouth Indians 
inhabiting the islands of the Behring Sea. 
This breed is almost extinct, and Hartie 
(whose picture appears herewith) is the only 
known thoroughbred specimen in the United 
States. He is owned by John F. Donegan of 
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Chicago and won ist prize in the Miscel- 
laneous class at the recent Chicago Kennel 
Club show. 


> 


SHORT BARKS. 





WE learn through a contemporary that our 
friend D. C. Benedict of Culbertson, Neb., 
has joined the fancy and is getting some 
good collie blood on his ranch. The writer’s 
first acquaintance with ‘‘ Dave” was when 
he played a baritone horn in the Culbertson 
brass band in 1894. If he is as enthusiastic 
as a collie breeder as he was in making him- 
self heard above every one else in the band, 
he is bound to succeed. He has started with 
some good collie blood and has a good ranch 
to handle it on. If he keeps on with his 
collies, he will bring out something that is 
worth while. That is Dave’s way. 

co + * 

Tue Dog Fancier is authority for the state- 
ment that a dog is fully grown at the end 
of his second year. This is an eminently 
correct statement. He is also fully grown 
at his third year. The facts are that the 
growth of the dog depends upon treatment 
and environment. Close confinement or sick- 
ness will stop the growth of most any dog 
at 9 to 15 months. Breeding dogs at a ten- 
der age will stop the growth. The majority 
of dogs under average treatment reach their 
full growth at from 15 to 18 months of age. 

oo * * 

Tue March number of Outing contains an 
interesting article entitled American Varia- 
tions of the Sporting Dog by Joseph A. 
Graham. Mr. Graham takes the stand that 
there are no scientific breeders of the dog 
but the British and that we must thank 
Great Britain for every one of our sporting 
breeds. He admits that Boston terriers have 
a status all their own and says that in this 
respect they are alone, contradicting himself 
a few lines farther on by saying that “the 
Chesapeake Bay dog is an American devel- 
opment, in form and raiment quite unlike 
any British breed.” He lays the change in 
type of hunting and shooting dogs in this 
country to change in climate, the nature of 
the ground and game and the method of 
hunting the fox and shooting the game bird. 
Mind you, the breeder gets no credit. When 
he says, “Speed and endurance are built 
upon the factors of strong muscle on a light 
boney structure, a heart action beyond the 
ordinary, and a nervous energy which can- 
not be physically measured,” instant ap- 
proval is awarded by every careful breeder 
of shooting dogs; but this is a characteristic 
of American bred dogs for shooting purposes 
and shall climatic conditions and the nature 
a the hunting be given all the credit for 

8? 


* * * 

“So,” Mr. Graham goes on to say, “the 
British are better breeders.” This is an as- 
sertion that has never been proven. In the 
only real International Field Trials ever held 
an American pointer (Promotion) won 
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hands down over the pick of England’s best, 
handled by England’s most famous field- 
trial handler, William Brailsford. True, we 
owe to Great Britain the foundation of all 
our hunting dogs, just as most of us owe her 
our nativity; but Mr. Graham’s assertion that 
“the British are better breeders” is not 
borne out by the facts. 
* * a 


In everything save his claim for British 
superiority as a race of scientific breeders 
of the dog, Mr. Graham’s article rings true 
of tommon-sense and shows a careful study 
of the subject he has selected. His com- 
ment on the light or average size build of 
the winners at field trials voices a sentiment 
that has been gaining ground for years. The 
writer is not familiar with field trials, but 
has gained some knowledge by an experience 
of nearly 20 years’ breeding and handling 
shooting dogs for his own use and that of 
his friends. The “big little’ dog” is the 
one that tucks nicely under your legs in 
the buggy when you start out and return 
from your day’s sport. He it is that does 
not get tangled up in the weeds or wild 
grapes and then yells lustily for help. He 
is the one that slips quickly and quietly 
through the plum thickets and comes not 
to heel at the bad tangles of wild thorn, 
grape and underbrush where birds are most 
likely found. The big, coarse type of set- 
ter and pointer is fast disappearing—not 
on account of climatic conditions but be- 
cause the American Sportsman has found 
what he wants and demands it of the breed- 


ers. 
* * * 


Tue contention between theorists—Llewel- 
lin vs. Laverack, Pointer vs. Setter—is 
rightly rebuked by Mr. Graham as leading 
to no definite results. As a matter of fact, 
the two types of setters (if types they may 
be called) have so intermingled in breed- 
ing that a careful scrutiny of pedigrees is 
necessary to decide which blood predomi- 
nates in the individual. The Gladstone type, 
Mr. Graham asserts, “is a leader among 
American setters.” Yet Gladstone was 
neither Llewellin or Laverack. To proceed, 
and again quoting Mr. Graham: “It” (the 
Gladstone type) “is wiry, compact, fast and 
decisive, with remarkable courage and abil- 
ity to carry high speed.” Not a result of 
climatic condition, Mr. Graham, but a result 
of careful selection by AMERICAN breed- 


ers. 
* * * 


C. P. Hupparp of Atlantic, Iowa, announces 
a prospective family of royally bred Irish 
setters from the breeding of his Lady Pat 
(Patencho ex Blue Rocks’ Maid) to D. L. 
Carmichaels’ well-known Chicago dog, Sham- 
rock Signal (Signal ex Flossie Finglas). 
The puppies are expected about April 23 and 
already Mr. Hubbard has booked several or- 
ders from western men who know what 
dogs of his breeding are like. We are prom- 
ised a picture of the mother and family soon 
after the youngsters are old enough to “sit 
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up and look pleasant.” Mr. Hubbard has 
been connected with the kennel department 
of Sports AFIELD since 1890. 

oS * * 


THE premium list of the Atlantic City 
Kennel Club’s third annual dog show, to 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., March 30 
and April 1 and 2 is at hand. In connec- 
tion with this, the American Fox-terrier Club 
will hold a specialty show. The show will 
be held in Marine Hall at Young’s Pier. 
James Mortimer will be Superintendent and 
Dr. Henry Jarrett, Veterinarian. Frank Dole 
and James Mortimer will judge various 
classes, assisted by 14 others, among whom 
August Belmont will judge fox-terriers 
(smooth). This is the ultra-fashionable 
show of the year, and, in spite of the fact 
that Atlantic City has hotel accommodations 
for 150,000 guests, visitors are advised to 
engage their rooms in advance. Rosettes 


Tue Cincinnati K. C. was admitted to 
membership in the A. K. C. on Feb. 6. The 
Dog Owners’ Protective Association of that 
city was denied re-instatement. 

of > s 


Tue Cleveland K. C, has resigned mem- 
bership in the A. K. C. and the resignation 
has been accepted. 

cS * = 

WE have received many inquiries as to 
what winnings at bench shows constitute a 
championship. Rule XII Section 7 of the A. 
K. C. Rules reads as follows: “ Every show 
is guaranteed 1 point toward a champion- 
ship. All shows to be rated on the actual 
number of dogs entered as follows: 1,000 
dogs or over, 5 points; 750 dogs and under 
1,000, 4 points; 500 dogs and under 750, 3 
points; 250 dogs and under 500, 2 points; 
under 250 dogs, 1 point.” There is a varia- 
tion from this rule for shows held on the 
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THE TYPICAL DACHSHUND, ‘‘KULIE.’’ Bred by Ted Brown of Iowa. 





will be given in all winners’ classes. Nu- 
merous cups and medals are offered as 
special prizes in nearly all breeds. Regular 
prizes in all classes are $10, $5.00, $3.00. En- 
try fee, $3.00. 

* a * 

InIsH setters, who seemed to lose their 
grip when Dr. Wm, Jarvis entered the U. 
S. Consular service, are beginning to come 
to the front more especially as hunting dogs 
and we are hearing good reports of the Sig- 
nal, Finglas, Blue Rock stock every day. 

* * * 


Durine the month of March, bench shows 
were held at Lawrence (Mass.), Pittsburg, 
Milwaukee, Franklin (Pa.), Chicago, St. 
Louis, Rochester, Buffalo, Brantford (Ont.), 
and closing the month at Atlantic City. In 
April shows are announced for Victoria B. 
C., and New Medford, Mass. 


Pacific Coast, where, at shows of 400 dogs 
or over, a win scores 5 points; between 300 
and 400 scores 4 points; between 200 and 
300 scores 3 points; between 100 and 200 
scores 2 points. The total points required 
for a championship to be ten, but the dog 
must make one win at a show whose rating 
is not less than 3 points. 

aig 


GONE TO GEORGIA. 





THE accompanying picture of the red 
Dachshund, Kulie, does not do the little dog 
justice, but is the best to be obtained. Kulie 
is by Wellington Apollyon ex Wellington 
Xantippe and was recently sold by Ted 
Brown, the Dachshund breeder of Atlantic, 
Towa, to H. Hebden of Atlanta, Ga. 
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EDITORIAL. 





ONLY A DEAD BIRD. 





It was only a dead Cat-Bird that the 
boy dangled by the legs as he proudly 
showed his skill with the new gun to 
his boyish companions. To him, and 
to perhaps many others, it was merely 
a bit of inanimate flesh. But to me it 
was more. Aye—vastly more. It rep 
resented a bit of God’s harmony and 
sunshine. To the nestful of callow 
fledglings down there, hidden so snug- 
ly away under the overhanging boughs 
of the old hawthorn beside the 
woods spring, it wes much indeed. 
Many times had I sat beneath the pines 
and listened to the happy bird, in its 
enjoyment of the summertime, pour 
forth notes of liquid praise to the Great 
Creator of us all. I had watched the 
progress of the home building, from 
the time the first visit was made— 
when, after earnest consultation in a 
language that I could not interpret but 
which was yet an open book to me, the 
site had been chosen—until the dainty 
structure had been completed, with the 
sticks neatly interwoven with bits of 
old paper and a very decorative 
streamer composed of an old stocking. 
Then four dark blue eggs were added 
to the housekeeping outfit—to be jeal- 
ously guarded by the anxious little 
mother and finally nurtured into four 
tiny little bodies that would some day 
add to the world’s stock of joy and har- 
mony. How carefully the parents at- 
tended the hungry mouths of that little 
family! The dawn of every morning, 
the dusk of every night found them 
darting hither and yon in search of 
food, which they conveyed to the nest- 
lings—gliding like dark blue wraiths 
silently into the coppice that contained 
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the nest. How they grew! From little 
yellow bodies, all head and eyes, they 
seemed to spring almost instantly into 
bouncing youngsters, dressed in light 
drab—almost copies of the old ones. 
But now it is ended. A grim tragedy 
has entered the woodland home and 
tonight the children will shiver for the 
protecting breast of her who will never 
come. No more will she balance upon 
the verge of the nest with dainty mor- 
sel, and, with chirp of mother love, 
drop it into the waiting mouth of 
hungry birdling. Perhaps, ere this, 
some predatory weasel or skunk has 
found the unprotected nest and has 
stilled the plaintive voices of the or- 
phaned birds. , 

Boys, I’m writing this little letter to 
you. Don’t ever do it. Don’t ever 
wantonly murder one of God’s crea- 
tures, simply to satiate the lust for kill- 
ing. Be marksmen. There is no bet- 
ter drill for you than to be able to hold 
a gun so that the charge will find its 
mark every time. You may need it 
sometime. Your country may need it 
sometime. But that little dead bird 
nobody needs now—robbed of its life. 
But, when it was sensate with life and 
being and the joy of living, you needed 
it; I needed it; we each of us: were 
made better by the life of one of these 
little creatures. “I am my brother’s 
keeper,” may mean many things. “Thou 
shalt not kill,” does not simply warn 
you not to shed the blood of your fel- 
low man. Would it not be better to 
apply the commmandment to many 
things in this life? The wanton slaught- 
er of the innocents by youngsters 
armed with their first firearm and by 
market hunters (hired by milliners to 
obtain objects wherewith to pander to 
the depraved tastes of women, anxious 
to make themselves as near like sav- 
ages as possible), is rapidly depopulat- 
ing the bird world. It has always 
been one of the mysteries to me, why a 
woman, endowed with every natural 
grace and charm of being, should de- 
sire to render herself hideous by add- 
ing to some part of her wardrobe the 
carcass of an inoffensive bird. How 
long will it be before such things will 
be relegated to the past, along with 
nose rings and lip ornaments? I can 
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readily see why an African belle 
should seek to add to her personal 
beauty by such artifices, but why a 
civilized woman, enjoying the blessings 
of a Christian land, should do so sur- 
passeth by poor understanding. Now, 
girls—and I know that many of you 
read Sports AFIELD—please don’t 
think that ’'ve.turned preacher and am 
trying to sermonize—it’s not that. 
But J do ask you to reflect how dreary 
this world would be without the birds, 
and remember, every time you see a 
bird on a hat, that it means the life of 
one of God’s creatures. 
CHARLES S. Moony, M. D. 


A TIMELY REMONSTRANCE. 








I HAVE just finished reading that in- 
teresting book, ‘‘ The Story of a Bird- 
lover,’’ by W. E. D. Scott, and, while 
one cannot but be interested in the 
graphic recital of Mr. Scott’s doings in 
the bird-collecting line, at the same 
time a feeling of deep regret comes 
over one, that he found it necessary 
to kill so many, especially of the same 
kind. It seems more like bird-slaughter 
than bird-loving. He describes, in one 
of his trips to Florida, how he hired 
the natives of that section to shoot 
birds for him—particularly the ivory- 
billed woodpecker—and says the sup- 
ply fell short because they thought he 
sold the ivory in the bill for a big rrice; 
but he does not say why it was neces- 
sary to killso many. At the same time 
he loudly condemns, as well he might, 
the destruction of birds by the plume- 
hunters of that section, and further 
says that it is not woman’s fault that 
this destruction has entirely wiped out 
several species of the most beautiful 
and rare birds, but man’s: man’s, be- 
cause woman likes to appear beautiful 
before man—and man likes her best 
with her hat trimmed with birds’ 
plumes. This statement is ridiculous, 
for the reason that very few men are 
ever asked an opinion regarding wom- 
an’s head-gear, and, if a woman wanted 
her hat trimmed with birds, all man 
could say would not stop her. He ends 
the book by saying what fine experi- 
ments could be made by placing young 
birds just out of the shell, in a sound- 


proof room and hearing what note their 
song would take. Why is not the song 
God has given them good enough, and 
what is to be gained for anybody by 
such experiments? This recalls Mark 
Twain’s story in the December Harper’s 
Monthly, ‘‘ A Dog’s Tale,’’ and which is 
by no means funny—even if Mark 
Twain did write it. Few people can 
read it and not shudder at the thought 
that so-called scientists and specialists 
can be so cruel. We all know that a 
fine collection of birds is a great. thing 
for any university, but it is difficult to 
understand why they need a dozen or 
so of the same kind. Franx H. Foro. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


“DUKE'S MIXTURE.” 








In the March issue of Sports AFIELD 
(p. 276) C. A. Duke, Duke Center, Pa., 
takes exception to my Prize Fishing 
Contest article, with its accompanying 
photo of a 10-Ib. “wall-eyed pike,” in 
the December issue. Willfully, or 
through a misconception of the afore- 
mentioned article (and I honestly 
believe he unconsciously misquoted the 
writer), Mr. Duke makes me say “pick- 
erel,” when wall-eyed pike is meant by 
me. I will quote a portion of my article 
which covers the point of attack by 
Mr. Duke: 

“Our local contest as to the largest 
pike taken during the season waxed 
warm toward the finish. Charlie Lin- 
daman carried off the honors with a 
10-Ib. 3 oz. wall-eyed pike, caught near 
the mill dam Oct. 26. Almost the exact 
mate of this fish was taken near the same 
place by Charlie Simmonds; it weighed 
10 lbs. flat. The accompaning photo is of 
the latter fish.” 

Surely that paragraph in no way 
leads the readers to believe I was try- 
ing to “josh” them. It is Mr. Duke, 
not I, who describes the photo as that 
of a “pickerel.” 

Proper and popular names of fish, in 
various sections of the country, lead to 
much confusion—especially when one 
wishes to particularize some species, 
the habitat of which is in widely sepa- 
rated localities. The muscallonge, for 
instance: There are at least 4 accepted 
ways to spell the name. To distin- 
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guish the muscallonge from its closely 
related cousin, the pike (great north- 
ern), requires considerable piscatorial 
knowledge; and even then environ- 
ment and game qualities cut a large 
figure in ultimate conclusions. 

The “pickerel” (the name given by 
early English explorers and meaning 
little pike) is very closely related to 
the pike proper (great northern). Like 
the muscallonge and the pike (great 
northern), the pickerel does not belong 
to the spine-rayed family, and, conse- 
quently, has no dorsal fin, as does the 
bass and perch family. The wall-eyed 
pike (pike perch) is, as the name im- 
plies, of the latter species. To be thor- 
oughly correct in speech, perhaps it 
would be well to call all pickerel, say 
after their weight reaches the 5-lb. 
notch, pike. 

But to the wall-eyed pike (pike 
perch) must be given the bun, for its 
names are legion. “Jack salmon,” 
“sand pike,” and “blue pike” are a few 
of the cognomens by which he is com- 
monly known. In Iowa, the name 
“wall-eyed pike” is generally accepted 
—the majority preferring the popular 
name to the strictly proper one, “pike 
perch.” To illustrate the firm hold the 
popular name, wall-eyed pike, has on 
those “up” in fish culture (as well as 
the ordinary angler) I will quote a few 
lines from a letter received by me Nov. 
10, 1903, from Mr. Geo. Bowers, at the 
head of the U. S. Fish Commission. In 
reply to a request for the latest bul- 
letin on the propagation of wall-eyed 
pike, Mr. Bowers says: “ ... . 
You are advised that a pamphlet has 
been mailed to you under another 
cover, which will give you the desired 
information on the subject of the prop- 
agation of wall-eyed pike (pike perch).” 

In conclusion, it may be well to say 
that the abnormally distended abdo- 
men of the wall-eyed pike (as shown in 
the photo) was not due to the unholy 
use of a funnel and “6 Ibs. of shot,” 
but to the fact that the fish contained 
something over 1 lb. of roe—or, 
approximately, 400,000 undeveloped 
eggs. So much in answer to Mr. Duke’s 
criticism. VANE SIMMONDS. 

Charles City, Towa. 





AFIELD 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 





Reviewed by Thos. H. Fraser. 


JAPANESE PHysicaAL TRAINING. By 
Irving Hancock, author of “Life at 
West Point,” “Tales from Luzon,” 
etc., etc. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. Price, $1.50. 

This book is a treatise upon the sys- 
tem of exercise, diet and general mode 
of living that has made the Mikado’s 
people the healthiest, strongest and 
happiest men and women in the world. 
And just now, when the little men of 
the Orient are astounding the world 
with unexpected naval and military 
prowess, this book will prove of the 
deepest interest to the student of East- 
ern history and customs. The author 
has been a student and lately a teacher 
of the jiu-jitsu training, and in giving 
to the reading world the results of his 
long study and careful observation in 
terse, plain and fascinating language 


. confers a boon upon all those who may 


desire to persevere in their efforts 
toward attaining physical and intellec- 
tual health and strength. 

The author, in laying before his 
readers the principles of this ancient 
physical training—so novel to those 
who are only acquainted with Ameri- 
can athletics—is insistent in commend- 
ing to probable students the necessity 
of cultivating that degree of patience 
and perseverance to be found, so far, 
only among the Japanese, and, while 
deploring the impetuosity of American 
athletes, is still hopeful that a consid- 
erable portion of young America may 
be induced to take up this line of exer- 
cise, and thereby become healthier, 
stronger and better men. 

This book will prove interesting and 
entertaining to those even who may 
never intend following any line of ath- 
letic training. In that it gives a his- 
tory of the jiu-jitsu system—older even 
than the authentic history of the 
Japanese. In that it gives many valu- 
able suggestions regarding the founda- 
tion and preservation of health—its 
chapters upon such subjects as A 
Healthy Stomach the Basis of’ All 
Strength, Feats that Strengthen the 
Heart and Lungs, the Value of Even 
Temper in Athletics, cures for Extreme 
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Leanness and Obesity and Water, Na- 
ture’s Greatest Remedy, being volumes 
in themselves; while through it all the 
reader finds many entertaining items 
touching upon the customs and history 
of this interesting and progressive lit- 
tle people; and may conclude at last 
that here, within the covers of this 
little book, lies the secret of their mar- 
velous intellectual and political prog- 
ress. 
* = * 

THe Girt RovueH Rivers. A Roman- 
tic and Adventurous Trail of Fair 
Rough Riders through the Wonder- 
land of Mystery and Silence. By 
Col. Prentiss Ingraham. Dana, Es- 
tes & Co., Boston. Price, $1.00 net. 
This writer has chosen a lofty and 

prolific theme—the Wonderland of 

Mystery and Silence—and, with a 

soldier’s dash and speed, leads us 

through the Grand Caiion of the Col- 
orado; up among the pre-historic 
homes of Cliff Dwellers; past the lair 
of mountain lion and out into the Land 
of Dead Volcanoes, dispensing much 
interesting information by the way. 

Yet, still, in laying the book aside, the 

reader needs a kindly heart to call up 

sufficient gratitude to sing the writer’s 
praise. 

Unhappily, in our day, there are 
many more book-makers than there are 
authors, and the kindest thing we can 
say of this work is, that the writer has 
not done himself justice, nor has he 
been fair to the young women who 
were his companions on that memor- 
able and romantic journey. The author 
of “Montezuma” and “The Land of 
Legendary Lore” is capable of getting 
‘nearer to the popular heart than his 
friends can hope he ever will through 
“The Girl Rough Riders.” And his 
shortcomings herein can be accounted 
for only through a soldier’s natural dif- 
fidence in the presence of a bevy of 
old-young women. 

It is regrettable that his girls are 
not real girls of 14; for it might have 
been a splendid work throughout, had 
he not endowed them with the charac- 
teristics of 28. Still, the kind-hearted 
reader, always ready to seek an excuse 
for him that strives to entertain, may 
find his pardon in the belief that, in 
the writer’s deep love of Nature and 
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Nature’s influence and teaching, he has 

been over-strenuous in commending 

environment that, in a single day, 
could change a lisping school girl into 

a brave and dauntless woman. 

It is regrettable, too, that this writer 
—in common with so many writers 
upon like subjects—after faithfully de- 
scribing lofty mountain, rugged gorge 
or silvery stream, should find it incum- 
bent upon him to provide the sensa- 
tions that, without his aid, the 
contemplation of such scenery would 
naturally inspire. Still, the book, be- 
sides its excellent illustrations, con- 
tains much that is instructive and 
entertaining. But it may be feared 
that the average reader is likely to 
say that much more might have been 
entertainingly and instructingly told.in 
half as many pages. 

* * * 

FRESH WATER PEARLS. By Vane Sim- 
monds, Charles City, Iowa. Price 50 
cents. 

To the many readers of Sports 
AFIELD, who have, from time to time, 
perused with pleasure and profit the 
many and varied articles from the pen 
of Vane Simmonds, the excellent qual- 
ities of the author’s new venture will 
not come as a surprise. Here we find 
him at home with his darling theme 
and clever pen, entertaining and in- 
structive to every student of the sub- 
ject which he treats, and displaying 
his theories and facts like a glittering 
string of his own pearls. Mr. Sim- 
monds need scarcely tell us that pearl 
fishing is a fascinating occupation— 
for he makes it so; and this little book- 
let would decoy almost any one into 
the streams, to delve and rake among 
the clams and sand. Soft and slimy 
mud is transformed into an inviting 
field of attractive possibilities and the 
reward promised to patient diligence 
is made worth while. 

This little booklet contains only 27 
pages, including illustrations; yet 
while it seems all too short, when its 
literary attractions are considered, yet 
still the intending pear] fisher will find 
it a whole volume of necessary and 
useful instruction and information, 
where everything that would seem 
—" is set forth in an attractive 

ight. 
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The man behind the ‘“‘STEVENS’’ cannot 
help hitting the mark, as these fire-arms 
represent accuracy, reliability and durability 
to the highest degree attainable. Stevens 
Fire-arms are yielding satisfaction wherever 
used and are favorably known the world 
around. Our line is a most extensive and 
varied one, consisting of : 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns. 


Your dealer handles the ‘‘Stevens.’’ If 
you cannot obtain them, let us know, and we 
will ship direct, express prepaid, upon re- 
ceipt of price. 

Send for 128-page illustrated catalogue. 
If interested in shooting, it is indispensable 
to you. Mailed free anywhere, upon request. 





REVOLVERS 


are noted for their absolute safety, 
accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct, where 
dealers will not supply.{ 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 
Dept.S. A., - Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of G. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalogue for postal, 








Our interesting puzzle is a hard nut to 
crack, but not impossible to solve. Sent 
anywhere upon receipt of two 2-cent 
stamps. Address “Puzzle Department.” 











J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Shoot the Shoots with 
Waterproof 


“Infallible.” 


The only dense powder made 
in America. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


S. H. Duxet, City Electrician of Marinette, 
Wis., desires to purchase some Irish water 


spaniel stock. 
* + as 


At the recent Omaha shoot, J. H. Severson 
won the Interstate Cup, put up by the Nebraska 
State Association. He used 3% drams of New 


Schultze powder. 
& ob 


Tue Cape Cod bait, manufactured by the Bonn 
Specialty Co., Beverly, Mass., is not exactly a 
bait, but a powder, which, when dissolved and 
spread upon the bait, is said to greatly increase 


its effectiveness. 
« x a 


Ustne the ordinary factory-loaded U. M. C. 
Arrow shells, H. G. Taylor won the high aver- 
age for all open events at the recent Seneca 
(Kas.) shoot, with a score of 340 out of 365 


(over 93 per cent). 
” 


JoserH E. Perper, 217 Lynch St., Rome, N. Y. 
—an experienced maker of trout, bass and sal- 
mon flies, trolling baits, etc.—offers his serv- 
ices to the genuine fisherman, and old clients 
of his will tell you he’s a good one to tie to. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and enclose stamp for 


latest catalogue. 
* ” * 


At the big Middletown (N. Y.) shoot last 
month, J. S. Fanning, shooting “ Infallible,” 
won first general average by breaking 89 out of 
100 targets. Conditions were very hard, as the 
tournament was held during a snowstorm. D. 
D. Stever and C. H. Smith were ist and 2d 
amateurs—both using “ Infallible.” 

+ . . 


Frep Gitpert is doing wonderful shooting of 
late with his old reliable Parker—breaking 962 
targets out of 1,000 shot at in 9 events. The 
Sunny South Handicap Amateur average was 
won by M. E. Atchison with the same “ brand” 
of shootin’ iron; while T. W. Morfey—another 
“ Parker” man—still holds down the live-bird 
championship of New Jersey. 

ok ok ok 


At the Joy (Ills.) tournament F. D. Ellett 
of Keithsburg won ist average with a score of 
94 per cent. Continuing, he wins a live-bird 
match with a score of 50 straight. Assuredly, 
gilt-edge shooting for an amateur. Must be 
something in the air down Keithsburg way that 
produces trap shots of the first order—or, may- 
be, Tom Marshall’s to blame for it all. 

* * * 


One of the most unique articles for fishermen 
this season is the “ Pilot,” manufactured by 
H. R. Stewart & Co., 145 La Salle St., Chicago. 
This little device is to be attached to your line, 
preceding the bait, and is especially handy 
when trolling over weedy lakes, as it carries 
the bait right on the surface, or, by reversing, 
you can use it with an under-water lure with- 
out increasing the resistance to your line. 

x * * 


Ir you are needing a boat this year, “ don’t 
do anything” until you have first sent your 
name to W. H. Mullins, 224 Depot St., Salem, 
O., for his latest book, ‘Sheet Metal Boats,” 
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which will be gladly sent free to any reader 
of Sports AFIELD. It fully describes the many 
types of boats and boating accessories turned 
out by the great Mullins plant, and is interest- 
ing, even if you don’t intend purchasing imme- 
diately. a 


Ir was a day of triumph in Capua—no, no; 
we mean Charlotte, N. C.—when Col. Anthony, 
with banners flying, marshalled the U. M. C. 
Southern Squad on the shooters’ field of his 
home town March 12. The skill of the local 
talent rather surprised the boys, we are told. 
Using U. M. C. “Nitro Club” and “Arrow” shells 
respectively, John Tod and J. D. Carrier broke 
96 and 94 out of 100; while D. A. McCullough 
broke 166 out of 175. Excellent work this for 
a trio of amateurs. 

* * * 


Tue Anglers Bait & Mfg. Co., 273 South 
Water St., Chicago, manufacture a brook trout 
Bait which should appeal to all lovers of this 
kind of fishing. They use small silver side Min- 
nows, ranging from 1 to 214 imches long; curing 
them by a special process which renders them 
tough and well able to stand rough handling, 
without making them lose in any way their 
life-like and brilliant appearance. These are 
put up in jars of convenient size and will prove 
well worth trying on your trouting trip this 
summer. 

* + * 


THe “J. C.” hand target shooting trap, as 
manufactured by the Mitchell Mfg. Co., London, 
Ohio, is a good thing that, to be fully appre- 
ciated, needs but to be seen. We have tried 
one and we know. It is in no way antagonistic 
to the regularly organized gun club, but rather 
a “feeder” to the same. Wherever 2 or 3 
shooting folk are gathered together there will 
be instant use for a J. C. trap. For practice 
at odd times—out back of the barn or elsewhere 
—a J. C. hand trap is just the thing. Write 
the Mitchell Co. to send you their bright little 
pamphlet, “Familiar Faces,” and follow this 
up with an order for a J. C. hand trap. 

s* ¢: 8 


As showing the “longevity” of DuPont pow- 
der, W. A. Clark of Potsdam, N. Y., writes as 
follows: “T have in my possession some 
DuPont powder that was bought about 50 years 
ago by my uncle and grandfather; they owned 
two rifles and did lots of shooting, so they 
bought a considerable quantity of powder and 
stored it in a large stone heap on Father’s farm 
at a safe distance from the buildings. Uncle 
took a fever and died; Grandfather never shot 
much more and died not long after; my father 
was no gunner, so the powder was left undis- 
turbed, until 15 years ago, when I went and 
dug it out. There was a large flat stone over 
the box and about 24 44-lb. cans—round cans, 
I think, with an Indian’s picture on each one. 
They were badly rusted. I picked the rusted 
can from around the caked powder, broke it up 
and sifted out the dust—leaving the powder 
looking quite natural save for some red grains 
that showed the dust. I saved 4 lbs. I never 
tried it till last fall, when I loaded some .38-72 
shells with it and some with some DuPont 
bought recently. The old powder shot fully as 
strong as the new.” 











